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THE 


Mad Man of the Mountain. 


CHAP, I. 


My good and generous friend Alberti 
had been dangerouſly wounded by ſome 
villains in the ſtreets of Venice, to whom 
he reſolutely refuſed to give up his money; 
and his hurts were of ſuch a nature, that it 


was conjectured death ould he the conſe- 
quence of them. 


DFN "of his 1 Injury, 
I haſtened to him, in order that I might 


perform the offices of friendſhip ; and, in- 


deed, I faund that his piteous fituation 
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entitled him to the ſofteſt of them, for 
he had ſeveral contuſions on his head; 
and after he had been reſcued, part of a 
broken ſtiletto was found in his back ; his 
loſs of blood had been great, and a fever 
ſucceeding, his intellects were deranged, 
and he knew no one who came near to 
him. : 

My pain on ſeeing him in this ſtate, was 
exceſſive; and when TI returned home, and 
ſpoke of him to Roſolie, ſhe neither could, 


nor attempted to reftrain her tears: we 


both feared the loſs of a moſt excellent 


friend and good man, and both execrated 


the unknown monſters who had ſo cruelly 


and privately aſſaulted him. I attended 


ſeveral days on the unconſcious Alberti, 
returning to Roſolie every evening; but as 

he grew conſiderably worſe, and it was ſug- 
5 geſted by the phyſicians that nature was 
E : rapidly 
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rapidly failing, I reſolved to paſs a night 
with him, thinking that, ere the morning, he 
would be totally overpowered by death. 
Roſolie was ſomewhat indiſpoſed, but 
ſhe wiſhed me to be with Alherti, and after- 
_ wards, ſeeing me reluctant on account of 
her illneſs, entreated me to go. I kiſſed her, 
and calling Lucilla, her maid, cautioned her 
to take care of her miſtrefs till my return. 
I then went back again to Venice, and 
placed myſelf near the bed of Alberti; nor 
did I quit my ſtation till the morning, when, 
to my infinite ſurpriſe and joy, the GA : 
informed me that the fever had very con- 
ſiderably abated, and that there was a pro- 
bability of the recovery of their patient. 
« Then I am happy!“ -I exclaimed; I 
will return to my Rololie, and inform her 
of this favourable change. I am ſure it 
will make her joyful ; the preſervation of 
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ſo excellent a friend will call forth her 
gratitude to Heaven.” | 

J felt the pulſations of my how which 

had long been languid, almoſt inſtantly 
Increaſe in their force and activity, and 
ardently preſſed the hands of thoſe who 
nurtured the hopes which had before been 
famiſhing. It was with the greateſt ſpeed, 
and with moſt fincere pleaſure, that I pur- 
ſued my way towards my habitation. The 
morning was clear and lovely, like my ima- 
gination, which now burſt through the 
vapours that had been collecting around it; 


the air was enriched by the contributions of 


flowers and herbs, and I looked into two or 


three of Rololie's favourite haunts, in the. 


5 ſond expectation of finding her. 


A ſmall group of trees only was now be- 
tween me and my love, and I peeped through 
their branches in order to gain a ſight of 


her 
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her dwelling. A man, who was known to 
me, met me on the road —1 had ever judged 
by his face that he was one of the happieſt 
of mortals; but now the grief that hung 
on his countenance, and the horrid manner 
in which he looked at me, made me on the 
inſtant withdraw my opinion. He croſſed 
me in my path, and graſped my arm. 
«© Have you not ſeen,” he cried, have 


you not ſeen- 
« What?” I enquired with aſtoniſh- 
ment. BD EA 
« Have you not heard of your 
« Of what?” | 
« Of your houſe, Signor?“ 
«Ng. | 
„Of your wife? ? 
« Mercy ! no, no, no!” 
Not that ſhe is 
Dead! ſpeak, ſpeak! dead!” 
| BJ -* * Go 
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« Go not forward, Signor,“ he cried, 
graſping me at the ſame time with increaſed 
ſtrength, © go not forward” 

Let me go on!” I exclaimed, almoſt 
frenzied ; © take your. hands from me 
inſtantly!” 

« Signor, liſten to me; proceed no furthers 
the ſight will kill you!” 

„Sight! God! what fight ? Offer to 
detain me another minute, and the balls 
that are in this piſlol ſhall be lodged in your 
head!“ IF 

I produced the inſtrument, and levelling 
it at him, he croſſed the road, when, turning 
the angle of the grove, I ſtrained my eyes 
in looking fof my habitation, but ſaw only 
12 ſome blackened ruins : for a moment I hut 
out the fight. Rouſing myſelf, however, 
from the lethargy into which I was falling, 


3 I ran among the people who were gathered 
gener 
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together. Who periſhed in the flames?“ 


I cried franticly. 


#\ 


e All who reſided in the houſe,“ was the 


anſwer ; „none eſcaped.” 
« None eſcaped?” I ſaid, * none eſcaped?” 
« None, Signor, none.“ 
« None eſcaped !” 

I fell on the earth, and becoming inſen- 
ſible, was for a conſiderable time unconſci- 
ous of my miſeries and misfortunes.“ 

My ſenſes afterwards returned; I broke 


from thoſe who ſtrove to detain me, and 


ran wildly round the ruined fabric, calling 


on my wife, my Roſolie! But I was not 5 | 


anſwered; ſhe had periſhed—had been de- 
voured by the flames! and not a limb or 
bone of either her or of the two ſervants 
could be diſcovered among the aſhes ! My 
brain ſeemed to be incruſted; I had not 


power to move my eyes, and my veins K 
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as if they were iſicles. When the ſpecta- 
tors firſt oppoſed me, my ſtrength was lion- 
like; but my nerves ſoon relaxed, and a 
child might bave brought me to the ground. 
This feebleneſs alſo extended to my mind: 
I was now to be guided, and was unreſiſtingly 
led away. | 
* * * * * * 

Jam convinced that inſanity has its bleſ- 
ſings; for, during the whole of the month 
that ſucceeded the conflagration, I was. 
never More happy; but of the nature of 
my ideas, of their ſtrength, or of their 
weakneſs, I cannot now ſpeak. Reaſon 
afterwards gradually approached ; I wiſhed - 
not, however, for its return; and in order to 
deſtroy the growing ſtability of my mind, 
I exprted: myſelf as much as poſſible, and 


- Whirled myſelf round repeatedly, thinking 
| ? by 
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by ſuch nieans to make my brain eternally 
giddy. | 

J was in one of theſe half-frenzied moods 
when my hoſpitable hoſt (the man who had 
compaſſionately borne me from my ruined 
abode, and fince theltered and protected me) 
entered the room in which I was; —not 
regarding him, I continued my, extravagant 
practice till I almoſt petrified him with fear, 
and till I fell on the floor, which I ſtained 
with my blood; my temples being tora by 
a nail that projected from a wall, againſt 
which I ſtay gered, and the ſtream that 
flowed in conſequence of it was copious. 

te Mother of Chriſt!“ exclaimed Paulo; 
« do you yet live, Signor?“ 

I heard his voice, knew perfectly well 
what he ſaid, and ſtarting on my feet, ran 
towards him, in order to aſſure him that 


I was not only in being, but allo ſenſible of 
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the objects around me; he, however, hur- 


ried away from me, pointing at the ſame 
time to the door, near to which ſtood a man 
almoſt as lean and pale as death. 
* Roncorone |” ſaid the phantom-Jike 
figure, © poor, poor Roncorone !” 
Theſe were the accents of Alberti, and 
I knew them to be ſuch. I extended 
my arms, and ran upon him. In my pa- 
roxyſms I hugged him with an almoſt ſuffo- 
cating ſtrain; and the blood that trickled 
from my wound ſtained his aſhy cheeks, 
while my tears fell into his boſom, and his 
eyes were as prodigal as mine. 
To meet thus,” ſaid Alberti 
Is happineſs!” I cried. Come to 
my heart, friend; it is cold, but your friend- 
ſhip will warm it. Here is my hand ; take 
it as the pledge of a brother's love, We 


53 


parted in joy 
4 5 Oh, 
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« Oh, no, Roncorone!“ 5 

«© Yes, yes, Alberti, we parted in joy, 
and in joy we again meet: by theſe throb- 
bings and internal emotions we do !—and 
yet, I think our countenances and bodies 
oug'it to be, in ſome degree, actuated by 
. our ſouls. Why, your cheeks are dread- 
fully fallow, and your eyes glare on me fo 
ſtrangely, that they look like fragments of 
the mirror of death!“ | 
Friend, I have ſuffered!” ? 

« Aye, and 1 have ſuffered. Sit —Pl 
tell you how.” . 

« Forbear, forbear, Roncorone l“ 

« Sit, liſten. Do you not remember 
that I had a wife? You cannot have' for- 
gotten what a kind angel God formed in 
Heaven for me; ſhe loved -you as my 
friend. You muſt recolie& how beautiful 


ſhe uſed to {mile upon us when we 


B& ' . approached 
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approached her, and what muſic came from 
her tongue when ſhe addreſſed herſelf to us, 
Well, Signor—nay, nay, fit patiently, It? 
1s faid that no event happens on earth but 
what is under the immediate direction of 
Heaven ; my wife, Alberti, while you were 
ſuffering in your misfortune, was burnt—her 
lily fleſh incruſted to a cinder, or converted 
into aſhes! Not a veſtige of thoſe arms, 


which have ſo often enfolded me, was to be 


found ; and thoſe breaſts on which I nightly 
pillowed my head—on which —God ! God! 
why am I left to be the narrator of this 
tale ? Alberti, do you now wonder at theſe 
tears? Do you wonder that my wretched 
boſom ſwells with ſighs, or that 1 wiſh to 
lay down my miſerable life, and to ſtep 
beyond what is now before me?“ 

De calm, my dear friend!“ ſaid Alberti, 
8 me again to his breaſt. 


cc Oh, 
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« Oh, my wife! my wife!“ 

« She is happy, Roncorone.“ 

6 And I ſhall ſoon be happy with her!“ I 
exclaimed. *© Alberti, whenever you pals 
by my grave, whether at morning, noon, or 
night, let che tears of friendſhip and of 
compaſſion fall upon the ſod that covers 
me.” 

« May you yet continue many years,” 
ſaid Alberti, © before ſuch a proof of ſym- 
pathy be required of mel“ 

« Oh! we are all ſorry pilgrims, Alberti, 
and Jof all the moſt ſorry. The proſpect 
of life appears to me as a damp and mouldy 
picture; the once pleaſing objects of which 
no longer retain their colour, grace, or pro- 
portion. My eyes are diſguſted; many 
times do I cloſe them, and wiſh never to 
open them more; and when, after ſucceſſive 


days of wearineſs and deſpair, I lay down 


\ my 


* 
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my throbbing head, Father Eternal! I 
exclaim, let me now fleep till the world 
tumbles into chaos,' and till the beams of 
thy glory animate the ſpirit which thou 

haſt ſaid ſhall live unfading ages l' 

« Roncorone,” cried Alberti, do not 
thus agitate yourſelf; your paſſions will 
tear you in pieces. You bleed too; you 
mult be faint; let me apply ſomething to 
your wound.” 

I affured him it was only a ſcratch, not 
telling -him, however, what had occaſioned 
it; and Paulo bringing in ſome water, I 
removed the ſtain from my face. I then 
again drew near to my friend, and, for a 
moment forgetting part of my own ſorrows, 
enquired how he had ſtruggled through his 
" recent afflictions. His heart was too noble 


[ for querulous complaint; yet the manner in JI, 
| 


| 

| 1 which he replied to me was very affecting. 

0 ; | I learned 
| 
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I learned that, after I had left him at Venice, 
he had, though appearances were previouſly 
in ſome degree favourable, relapſed into 
pain and diſtraction, and that few days had 
_ elapſed fince his phyſician allowed him to go 
abroad. His firſt enquiries had been re- 
ſpecting me, and at Venice he became ac- 
quainted with my miſeries. 

He now exerted all his powers in per- 
| ſuading me to return to the city, but I 
-would not conſent to accompany him; 1 
was bound to the place in which I then lived, 
and could not fly from it. FS 

I wiſhed to die there—to begin my pil- 
grimage from thence to the regions in 
which the ſpirit of Roſolie was then await- 
ing me, to penetrate and become familiar to 
thole things which God has wrapped in 
myſtery, My ſoul anxiouſly ſtrove to burſt 
its bonds; ſometimes I thought it actually 


was 
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Was forcing its priſon gates, and the tem- 
porary trances into which my giddy brain 
was ulled, were, at their commencement, 
conſidered as the effects of thę approaching 
oblivion of mortality ; but I was both de- 
ceived and diſappointed by them. 

Alberti ftaid ſeveral days with me; he 
was, however, com elled to go back to 
Venice; and as I declined going with him, 
we ſeparated, and all my ſorrows, my griefs, 
and my diſtractions returned with unaiated 
force. The ſtory of a goſſip had now as 
much effect on me as the precepts of phi- 
joſophy even as thole which my departed 
uncle had often dreffed in the beauties of 
language, and which would ſometimes for a 
moment croſs my mind. 

At the end of a month Alberti was again 
with me — kind, generous, good Alberti 
His heart was tortured for me; and while 

0 he 


* 
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he threw his arms around me, he entreated 
me to put aſide my deſpondency, and to 
truſt myſelf to the guidance of his friend- 
ſhip. I loved him the more for his ſolici- 
tude, but ſtill refuſed to comply with his 
propoſal, when he appeared more diſtreſſed 
and mortified, and for ſeveral ſucceeding 
. days he remained ſilent on the ſubject. Had 
my mother given birth to him and to myfelf 
at the ſame hour, I could not have loved 
him more; and what man ſhould be to 
man, ſo was I to him, and he to ne. 
One evening he had talked me into a 
ſeeming tranquillity, and Paulo had fur- 
niſhed him with a bottle of choice wine : I 
took a glaſs of it, and Alberti preſſed ano- 
ther upon me; a third was afterwards ac- 
cepted the effect it had on me 1 thought i 
very ſtrange, for I almoſt on the inſtant 
grew drowſy; my head fell upon my breaſt, 


and 


„ 


.-- In Venice, Roncorone!“ 
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and in a few minutes I was in a profound 
ſleep. 

When I awoke, I found myſelf, to my 
ſurpriſe, in an unknown apartment, and on 
raiſing my head, ſaw Alberti gazing on me; 
I was going to make ſome immediate en- 
quiries of him, but he threw himſelf acroſs 
me on the bed, and entreated me to forgive 
him, 

« But where am I?” I enquired. 

« Firſt tell me, dear Roncorone,” he 
replied, * that you will not hate me for 
what I have done.” | 
3 « Hate you, Alberti! ſuch are you to 


| me, and ſo has Nature attached you to my 


heart, that when 1 direct ſuch a ſentiment 
towards you, I muſt contemn myſelf. But 
anſwer me—where am I?“ 
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« In Venice! I can ſcarcely believe it; it 

ſeems to me an impoſſibility. But what, 
Alberti, have I to do in Venice?“ 


« To regain a part of that happineſs 


which you have loſt, to aſſume. a different : 


habit of life, and to hail the proſpects of 
returning tranquillity.” 
Ob, vain and impracticable!“ I ex- 
claimed. But how came I hither?” 
« By {tratagem,” he replied. I infuſed 
an opiate . in your wine, and- while you re- 


mained in a torpid ſtate, effected my pur- / 
poſe—a purpoſe to which my arguments. 


had been unequal. Iam now, Roncorone, 
at your mercy ; dear friend! the love that 
I bear for you prompted me 1n this project. 

With miſery have I beheld your late ſuffer- 
ings; with miſery have ſeen the torture of 
your body, and the diſtractions of your 


mind. I imagined them to be partly local; 


and 


% 
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and being convinced that a change of place 
could alone avert that fate which was hang- 
ing over you, I uſed the preſent artifice, and 
have thus far ſucceeded; and if you love 
me, or reſpect yourſelf, you will reſide for a 
while under this roof, and ſuffer me in ſome 
degree to influence your conduct.“ 
Endeavour to make me whatever you 
pleaſe, I replied; © but be not- angry if 
my nature will not bend on e 80 
there may be an obſtinacy in it that will not 
ſubmit to controul ; be not impatient, there- 
fore, at my infirmities.“ 

Alberti took me in his arms, aſſuring me 
that I was the chief object of his affection 
and concern, and that my habits of life 
ſhould not be oppoſed while I continued to | 
reſide with him, unleſs friendſhip prompted 
it. Nature had placed in his breaſt one of 
the beſt of hearts, had ſtored it with feelings 
the 
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the moſt lively, paſſions the moſt noble, 
aſſections the moſt permanent, and ſenſi- 
bilities the moſt acute; many times did he 
cheriſh me, and many times, like a watch- 
ful and eloquent angel, did he check the 
reſolve of ſelf-deſtruction. He would 
ſometimes induce me to leave my chamber, 
and to fit with him in the balcony; he 
afterwards prevailed on me to go on the 
water, and at length drew me into ſome of 
the public walks of the city, though I en- 
tered into none of the pleaſures of thoſe 
who frequented them. 

One day I met Salvini. The fight of 
him agitated me exceedingly ; and when 
his eyes encountered mine, the colour of his 
cheeks faded, and he ſeemed to ſtagger as 
he paſſed by me. His viſible agitation I 
imputed to a recent cauſe, and he being 

drefied 
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dreſſed in mourning, my ſuſpicion, was 
8 

Alberti ſaw my Aiftreſs, and haſtened 
home with me; the little tranquillity that I 


had regained, was moleſted; I was prompted 


to make ſome enquiries concerning Salvini, 
and the next morning was informed that he 
had abruptly left the city, and was gone 
into the country. His motives for depar- 
ture I-did not enquire into, nor did there 
appear fo me any thing very extraordinary 
in the circumſtance I concluded that he 
was really penitent for his follies and errors; 
that the horrid fate of my wife hung heavily 
on his mind ; and that my re· appearance, my 
evident affliction, and my ſkeleton form, 
were not, in the moments of contrition, to 

be regarded by him without extreme pain. 
I now began to wiſh that I had not been 
drawn from my ſolitude ;—Alberti was 
acquainted 
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acquainted with the nature of my thoughts; 
and, in order to baniſh them, he requeſted 
me to make an excurſion with him, and 
urged me ſo much, that at length I agreed 
to accompany him to Rome, The journey 
was of fingular ſervice to the health of my 
friend, and I was benefited by it we 


arrived at the Papal dominions without any . 


miſadventure ; and, on entering the city, 
limited our continuance in it to a month. 
The circle of Alberti's friends in this 
place was rather narrow, but highly reſpect- 
able; and to a few of his more ſedate ac- 
quaintances I was introduced by him, My 
mind, however, was not long to be diverted; 
neither time, nor place, nor circumſtance 
could amend it; my looks of ſerenity were 
all affected, and my apparent eaſineſs was 
brought about by hypocriſy. I ſtill deſpiſed 
the ſhackles of life, ſtill panted for a rapid 


flight 
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flight -to eternity. | Rome to me was as 
good as Venice; every place was indeed 
alike, for in every place I was equally un- 
-happy. - = 

Alberti was no longer in the army ; his 
father had been a German, and his mother 
an Italian; and | being attached to the 
country of the latter; he had paſſed the 
greater part of his time in it even before he 
aſſumed the military character. His health 
was now almoſt perfectly re-eſtabliſhed ; 
and having formed ſeveral new acquaint- 
© ances, he expreſſed a wiſh to continue ſome 
conſiderable time in Rome: — I agreed ſtill 
to be with him, and we accordingly en- 
gaged a houſe for a year, and had it pre- 
pared for our immediate reception. Still 
perceiving that I was unwilling to be often 
abroad, he never oppoſed my inclination ; 


but his natural vivacity was frequently 
checked 
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checked by my gravity, and I had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that no man poſſeſſed ſo large a 
ſhare of his love as he beſtowed upon me. 
We. however ſometimes made ſmall excur- 
fions into the country, and, when at Rome, 
J was in the habit of endeavouring to ſooth 
my mind with religion. 
Neither the hiſtory nor the antiquities of 
this once renowned city were intereſting to 
me;—the time, indeed, had been when I 
read of the events recorded to have hap- 
pened in it, with a great degree of pleaſure, 
of delight, and of wonder; when my mind 
followed the emperors and warriors of re- | 
mote days through all the various ſcenes of 
enterpriſe and glory, and attended them in 
their proud proſperities, and alſo in their 
deep adverſities. The ſages of paſt times 
had filled me with admiration, while the 


ſons of the lyre ſprung the ſecret mines of 


vol. 11. c ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility and of ecſtacy. But I was no 
longer ſuſceptible of theſe feelings; Nature 
had received a blow from the hand of 
Apathy, of which ſhe had ſickened and mor- 
tified, | 
The amphitheatres, the temples of the 
Gods! What to me ? Columns roſe, and 
ſurpriſed me not; ruins nodded, and I felt 
no awe, My contemplations reſted not on 
the wonders of art, the veſtiges of gran- 
deur, or the ſtatues of the Pagan deities; 
but they were fixed, almoſt invariably fixed 
on the frailty of human life, and the inſta- 
bility of man's happineſs. I ſometimes 
indeed wandered out alone, pain warping 
my heart, and miſery hanging over my 
mind; chuſing the evening hour, I fre- 
quently ſtrolled into the ſuburbs, and found 
myſelf among pillars and arches, halls damp 
and deſolate, and receiies in which murder 


had 
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had ſecretly prowled. Still my own miſery 
occupted my thoughts; and as I reclined 
my fallow cheek againſt the cold marble, I 
made echo each moment ſpeak the name of 
my dear lamented wife. 

My ſoul at theſe times would ſicken, and 
I have been near fainting in the ſolitude ; 
when I recovered little ſtrength, however, [ 
went again to my home, to a bed in which 
there was no repoſe. Ah! why did I ſo? 
why did I not force my half- inclined heart 
to burſt aſunder at once, and lay me down 
amongſt the rubbiſh, and die neglected and 


unknown? 


I might have crept into one of the ſmall 


and narrow cavities ; reſpiration would ſoon 
have ceaſed, and I ſhould have made myſelf 
a ſecret grave, which the eye of man probably 
would not have peeped into till I had become 


bloated, corrupted, and defaced ; nay, per- 
6-3 | haps 


« 
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haps not till 1 had wholly been converted 
into a whiten<d ſkeleton. 

There might, in that caſe, have been food 
for the antiquaries—ha ! ha!“ It is, in 
truth, the body of Czar, Sir! I have not a 
ſingle doubt but that 1s the fact! Won- 
derfu} diſcovery ! precious relics of an illuſ- 
trious hero! Examine the magnitude of 
each particular bone, how immenſe, gigan- 
tic! I will ſell you his {cull for a thouſand 
ducats.”—* A thouſand !- it is too much; 
but TI will give you two hundred for it.” — 
% You are my very particular friend, and 
therefore ſhall have it at that price; but to 
ſuch terms from any other perſon, I aſſure 
vou, I would not liſten a ſingle moment.“ 

Ah, Roncorone! you might have had 
your pate handled by every virtuoſo with 
the moſt profound reſpect. Why did 


your 


% 
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your ambition fall into ſuch an idle ſlum- 
ber? | 
„ „„ * * 

My friend Alberti became attached to a 
young, amiable, and wealthy woman who 
reſided in Rome, and on her heart he made 
a very favourable impreſſion ; indeed, moſt 
women muſt have loved him, for he was as 
{weet in his difpofition as in his counte- 
nance; and to his qualities of wit and good- 
humour were added the more tender ones 
of humanity and benevolence. He intro- 
duced me to his fair companion, and 1 in. 
ſtantly ſaw her merit; ſhe appeared to me 
in every reſpect a ſoitable partner for him; 
there was apparently a ſimilarity in their 
minds, a conformity in their manners; and 
it was evident that ſhe had many requiſites 
and recommendations, independent of the 

3 beauty 
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beauty of her face, and of the extent of her 
fortune. 

I felt a pleaſure, the firſt J had felt for 
many preceding months, when I contem- 
plated the happy proſpect of Alberti; but 
ah! when he ſpoke ſeriouſly to me of his 
premeditated connexion, when he talked 
of marriage, and demanded my opinion, of 
it, —whether I would adviſe him to enter 
into it immediately, or wait till time ſhould 
further ſhew him the character and diſpo- 
ſition of the, woman, — whether I did not 
conſider the | ſtate is moſt felicitous and 
happy,—a thouſand remembrances ruſhed 
in my mind, and I was obliged to retire 
from him, being overcome by grief, wichout 
ſpeaking. I returned to him again, -how- 
ever, in the courſe of a few minutes, with 
the reſolution of being firm, when he gently 
preſſed me to his heart, and entreated me 


QC. 


to 
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to forgive him for the pain that he had fo 
inadvertently occaſioned me, 
“My feebleneſs is gone over,” I replied, 
e and I am ſtrong again, at leaſt ſufficiently 
ſtrong to talk with my dear friend Alberti. 
The ſtate of marriage, that we were pre- 
paring to ſpeak of : I had no long experience 
of what it is, yet 1 


« Let us ſeparate, Roncorone,“ ſaid 
Alberti; I will ſce you again in the even- 
ing; or ſhall we walk together? the day is 
javitingly fine.“ 

« Ah! I fee what your ſuſpicions are ; 
but you are deceived. What | muſt a man 
never forget that he has been unfortunate? 
If ſuch . were the general maxim of the 
world, who would be without a counte- 
nance of ſorrow ? In that caſe, tears would 
be as plentiful as the rain of heaven, and 
the ſick ſighs of millions would make the 


—W-<& air 
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air obnoxious, and breed a general plague 
and peſtilence. Alberti! you talk as if 
philoſophy had no precepts, What if they 
are given in the moments of tranquillity, 
by him who is unaffected by the ill-chances 
of life, muſt we, who are fo forcibly 
preached to, in the hour of actual miſery 
ſuſpect that we have been merely liſtening 
to ſophiſms, or that we have any cauſe to 
mourn beyond the hour in which we fooliſhly 
ſuffer our ſorrows to commence ? Oh fie, 
Alberti | The ſtoics, and we have them even 
in theſe days, would regard you either as a 
man of weakneſs, or of depravity.” | 

« We will talk on this ſubject hereafter,” 
ſaid my friend; “ pray let us walk. It is 
unuſual with you to deal in irony ; but 
when you ſpeak it with wildneſs, I confeſs 
have many fears for you.” 
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« Fear nothing; the ſeal of reaſon is 
ſtil] unbroken, till firmly ſtamped upon my 
mind. The ſtate of marriage — Oh how 
ſweet | a good and tender wife—how pre- 
cious ! how excellent! Do the occurrences 
of the world diſturb your temper? Fly to 
the ſympathetic bolom of your partner, and 
on it ſhe'will lull you to a forgetfulneſs of 
them. Are misfortunes threateniig to 
aſſail you? She will tell you not to deſpair ; 
ſhe will diſſipate with her ſmiles the gloom 
of deſpondency, and the damp vapours of 
imagination. Ah, Alberti! had Heaven 


LE 


but ſpared my wite N 
0h! I lament that it did not!“ 
«But it tore her from me !” 
% Talk not of it now, dear friend.” 
« Cruelly, cruelly tore her from me! her 
death, how borrid !” | 
CS Forbear, 
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WH - « Forbear, Roncorone ! you melt my 


ſoul as wel! as your own.” 
« Oh how horrid ! in the flames ſhe called 


on me! when ſhe was bliſtering, ſhe called 


I — 
— — — — 
— 
1 — — — 


on me!” 7 

« You will deftroy yourſelf, Roncorone.” ' 
« But I was not there, could not meet 
| ff her outſtretched hand! could not alleviate 


even one of her fierce tortures !” 


| « In Heaven there are no pains; there all 


15- pleaſure; there, at this moment, ſmiles 


3» — 
| 


your angelic wiſe 
True, comforter; you ſhall be ſtill 

nearer to my heart for this conſolation, 

Oh! that God would, as a compenſation for 


| 4 my many afflictions, tell my ſpirit to rove | 

| with her from this moment eternaily among 
11.40 the ſweets of his paradiſc! The period of | 
| my lite w1l not, I think, be a long one; the 
| hour of my diſſolution, I truit, is not far 


il 

Ii | 

808 Bed diſtant. 
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diſtant. Speed it, Holy Father! ſpeed it, 


righteous Comforter of mankind ! Alberti, 


your hand! The woman of your choice is 
excellent; I have noticed her words, her 
actions, and placed her among the number 
of the worthy. Marry her—accept the 
hand ſhe offers to you; and as there is ſuch 
an incertitude in the affairs of human life, 
do not procraſtinate your happineſs, but 
attempt to ſecure it while it ſeems readily 
to be obtained. This is my advice; and 
now I will walk with you, for my mind is 
again ſoothed.“ | 

Though I gave Alberti this aſſurance, he 
regarded me with a melancholy aſpect, and 
his eyes exprefled at once the whole lan- 
guage of compaſſion. 
Some few days afterwards he informed 
me that every neceſſary arrangement had 


been made for the nuptials, which were to 
Cc 6 | be 


* 
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be celebrated within a week.“ I am glad 
to hear it,” 1 replied ; „within a week, 
then, dear friend, you and I muſt part.“ 
% How!” he cried ; * part, Roncorone?”” 
c Ves, Alberti, I will withdraw; whither 
J have not yet determined; I ſhall, how- 
ever, prefer a ſolitude to a city. If J have 
only inanimate things, or the beaſt 
tenants of a foreſt to gaze on, my ſpleen 
will never be excited; and even ſhould the 
ruſtics of the hamlet come 'to gape at me, 
while I yet feem a novelty, I ſhall confider 
their inſtinct as harmleſs, and not chide 
them for impertinence when I find neither 
the marks of malice nor of deceit upon the 
brows of the men, dor the leers of wanton- 
neſs in the eyes of the women the general 
diſtinctions of the ſexes in crowded ſocie- 
ties. And yet, dear Alberti, I ſhall leave 
you with pain—with pain, which the. ſelf- 


aſſurance 
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aſſurance of never ſeeing you thereafter will, 


in the moments of my weakneſs, ſerve to 
increaſe, 

« You ſhall not go from mz” faid 
Alberti; “indeed you muſt not!“ 

& Pray give me no oppoſition,“ I 


anſwered, © for what I ſaid was ſeriouſly 


intended ; the happineſs, or rather the tran- 


quillity of my life depends on it. The 
air of populous places ſuits not my conſti- 
tution ; and though I have not much ob- 


{ſervation to beſtow, new manners, new 


habits and cuſtoms perhaps may no, I 


cannot flatter myſelf that they ever will 


' amuſe me. Having neither miſanthropy 


in my heart, nor enthuſiaſm in my mind, I 
ſhall be no breeder of corruption} and it is 
probable that I ſhall only have time to 
chuſe a little ſpot of earth for a reſting- 


place for my bones, before the- villagers will 
6 2 have 
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have occaſion to lay. to each other 
Friends, the ſtranger is dead; let us pals 
| his body to the grave on the bier, and cover 
it over with a tuif.“ | | 

« Aid you will leave me, Roncorone? 
leave me in the happieſt moments of my 
lite?” 

“ Could there have been a better ſeaſon 
for my departure,“ I replied, * fince your 
happineſs depends not on me? If it did, I 
would - ſtruggle with my feelings till they 
tore aſunder the ſtrings of my heart, ſooner 
than play the ingrate, and leave you. But 
as you love me, do not prevent my going; 
ſtrive not, I beſeech you, to impede my 1n- 
tended journey.” 

I wil not, dear, unhappy friend,” he 
cried. Grant me, however, one requeſt,” 

« What is that, Alberti?“ 


660 Go 
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* Go not hence till after my marriage 
not till a month afterwards; *when that time 
ſhall have, paſſed by, I promile to offer no 
further diſſuaſion, nor in any manner to 
check your inclinations. But ah, Ron- 
corone! you muſt not think that even the 
poſſeſſion of my love, her charms, or her 
{miles will deter my mind from following 
. you and your wretchedneſs, or till the figs 
that will collect in my bolom when 1 think 
of and pity your deſtiny.” | 

« Oh! is there on earth another friend 
like you?” I exclaimed, ruſhing into his 
arms, and melting into tendernels. My 
emotions ſilenced me for ſome time, and I 
had not power to raiſe my head from the 
tender and generous breaſt on which it had 
fallen, | 

« You conſent then?” faid Alberti, 
mildly ; « you will, for the time I have 
mentioned, poſtpone your departure ?” 


« Tt 
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« It would be ingratitude in me,” I re- 
plied, “not to comply with your requeſt ; 
but as I can never more aſſ. me the maſk of 
pleaſure, never more. admit either joy of 
merrinent into my heart, which grief ſeems 

to have hollowed, thiak not unkindly of 


me if, when ſome happier friend ſhall ſtep 
forth to congratulate you on your attain- 
ment, my tongue ſhall remain in ſilence, 
and my features ſoften not at your felicity.” 
The anſwer of Alberti was in his uſual 
terms of tenderneſs and affection; but the 
intention which I had expreſſed to him 
ſeemed to touch him deeply, and I ſaw that + 
he was internally ſtruggling to conquer very | 
ardent emotions, and to reſtrain bümlelk | 
from theſe diſſuaſions, Which he had pro- N 
miſed to withhold from me at an after 
© f © "of ht x1 


When 


by 
a 
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When I retired at night to my chamber, 

I thought more ſeriouſly of my departure 
than I had done before. But whither 
ſhall I go?” I ſaid, addreſſing myſelf ; “to 
what particular ſpot ſhall I direct my ſteps? 
Yet is not that a needleſs queſtion? Is not 
the world immenſe, infinite? Has not the 
hand of God, myſterious Creator ! ſcattered 
his germs immeaſurably wide? The ſoil, 
the climate, they are nothing to me; let the 
one be barren and unfruittul, my appetites 
will not quarrel with it; and ſhould an un- 
ceaſing peſtilence attend the other, where 
| will be the danger, now my health is irre- 
parably injured ? It may, indeed, ſerve to | 
quicken the ſlow plagues which are now 
lazily creeping within me; but 1 will defy 
it to produce any original ones. In every 
nation, in every province, in every deſolate 
iſle there is a bed for the moſt wretched 
being, 


\ 
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being, for the ſorrieſt outcaſt, on which he 
may lay himſelf down, and ſleep away for 
everhis pain and anxieties; my wants extend 
no further; to this they are limited, and 
this is a privilege of which the united 

malice of the world cannot deprive me.“ 
Before the morning, however, I had 
brought my mind to make ſome arrange- 
ments, for which I felt ſomewhat the more 
tranquil, and, I believe, looked the happier. 
Alberti married, and, as 1 had promiſed, I 
attended at the eſpouſals, though it occa- 
ſioned me many a pain, and many an inward 
' ſtruggle, Afflicted as my heart was, I 
wiſhed not my face to betray iy ſufferings; 
but rather ſtrove to hide them under an 
artificial pleaſure, and alternately ſmiled 
upon my friend and his blooming bride. 
He had been preſent at my marriage, had 
ſtood by my fide when the prieſt- gave my 
| ſmiling 
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fmiling Roſolie to me: Oh! how difficult 
was the taſk to think on that cucumſtance, 
and ſtill wear a placid aſpect! 

The company that aſſembled at Alberti's 


houſe was not very numerous; many of the 
bride's relations and friends, however, were 
there, and the face of every perſon was ant- 
mated by pleaſure. Alberti's tranſport was 
generally viſible, but even on that day the pity- 
ing ſigh of friendihip did not fail to paſs over 
the full tide of his joy; it came upon, and al- 
moſt diſſolved me. Blaming myſelf, however, 
as the cauſe of it, I made a ſtill more arduous 
attempt both to look and talk as if I ſtood 
in no need of ſuch exquifite commiſeration 
and ſympathy; but, as he had well · ſtudied 
my manners and habits, I could not fully 
expect the impoſition to paſs undetected. 
His wife was no leſs attentive to me than 
himſelf, and ſhe often turned from the feſ- 


tive 
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tive party to.ad:/reſs herſelf to me, which 
ſhe did with a grace and ſweetneſs of tone 
of which I could not, intereſted principally 
in my own concerns as I had been, fail to be 
ſenſible, | 
| Plex'ed was I, however, at the coming of 
night, and at the departure of ſuch. of the 
company as made my retiring, without an 
excuſe, neither improper nor ſingular; I 
haſtened to my chamber, and my heart 
ſeemed incapable of throwing out its col- 
lected forrows with ſufficient ſpeed ; I 
became almoſt as feeble as I was in child- 
hood, and in that ſtate, ſome little time 
afterwards, did Alberti break in upon me. 

te You are come to chide me, I ſaid, 
when I perceived him. 

« Oh, no!” he cried, rather to con- 


dole, to comfort you.“ 


« Attempt 


* 


/ 
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* Att-mpt it not; the taſk would be 
wholly fruitleſs. Leave me, dear Alberti, 
to myſelf, for my impoſitions will not 
ſtretch any furtker. Good night—God 


- bleſs you!“ 


« Do not let me leave you thus miſer- 
able,“ he ſaid; “return to the company, 
cruſh this unavailing ſorrow, this deſtruc- 
tive anguiſh !”? 

* No, no, I replied; * leave- me, I 
again entreat you; concern not yourſelf for 
me; fleep and hap;y dreams I may enjoy 
before the morning. Go, Alberti; your 
fair bride is expecting you, for the hour is 
growing late. Caſt not a thought on a for- 
lorn aud pining wretch ike me; I ſhould 
be tempted to curſe mylelf if I were to 
damp one of your joys at ſuch a ſcaſon as 
this. Good night! and. the felicities of 
love attend you!“ 6 
5 | « Good 
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« Good night! good night!” he ex- 
claimed; “and may the balm of Heaven 
be poured into your wounded ſoul by the 
ſwifteſt and moſt benevolent of its miniſter- 
ing ſpirits,” | 

The two firſt weeks of the limited month 


were ſpent by me with more tranqui'lity and 


- ſmoothneſs of temper than I covld have 


previouſly expected; and I waited, without 
any apparent anxiety or impatience, for the 
paſſing by of the two which were next to 
follow. I had even accuſtomed myſelf to 
ſpeak of my removal calmly to Alberti; 
to diſcourſe collectedly with him concerning 


the ſpot which I had choſen for my retreat; 


and to demand his opinion on ſome little 
arrangements which were neceflary to be 
made before I quitted Rome, and all other 


thick reſidences of men. 


He 


1 


Je 
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He forgot not the promiſe he had mado 


to me, though I ſaw the increaſe of his 


concern as the period of our ſeparation 
advanced; his wife, however, whoſe mind 
and heart, if poſlible, rivalled her ſweet and 
innocent - countenance, was under no ſuch 
reſtraint, and for a while ſhe importuned me 


to break my deſign, and ſtill to continue an 


inmate with them; but afterwards, I con- 


jectured by his deſire, ſhe dropped her en- 
treaties on the ſubject, and only ſeemed to 
lament the neceſſity of her ſilence, and to 
regret the diviſion which was about to take 
place between me and her truly worthy 
huſband. 55 
Such was the poſture of my affairs, and 
the ſtate of my concerns, when one morn- 
ing, exactly after a reſidence of eight 


months in Rome, in the church of St. 
Peter * * 


* 


* X + * * * 
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Yet may it not be raſh to touch on that 
circumſtance? May not bad and dangerous 
effects ariſe from it? Be it ſo; till I will 


on 
One morning, in the church of St. 


Peter, my devotions, as well as thoſe of 
many other perſons, were interrupted by the 
ſhrieks of a female; I haſtily raiſed my 
head, and looking towards the ſpot from 
whence the noiſe ſeemed to come, ſaw a 


woman. ſick on the pavement. A number 
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of people ſoon gathered around her; I 
could not get near to her, nor could I ſee 
her face; and in a few minutes ſhe was car- 
_ ried out of the church, and the ſervice again 
continued. | | 
Three days after this occurrence, which, 
being a common one, I had alinoſt forgotten, 
as I was entering Alberti's houſe, a woman, 
whom I had obſerved {ome time before, came 
| | | 1 
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up to me in a haſty and ſingular manner; 
with extreme agitation ſhe delivered to me 
a letter, and at the ſame time ſighed heavily, 
and preſſed my hand. She held her veil fo 
as every ſcature was concealed ; and having 
given me the paper, ran from me, and turn- 
ing down a narrow ſtreet, inſtantly diſ- 
appeared. | 

This was ſtrange; I haſtened into the 
houſe, unfolded the paper, and found that 
it contained the following warning: 

« Roncorone, beware! miſery is in 
Rome; fly from it —inſtantly fly from it!” 

I was ſtartled for a moment ;—the note 
was evidently from a female hand; but I 
knew not the characters, nor could imagine 
to what miſery or danger it alluded, My 
ſurpriſe, however, was greater than my 
alarm. Alberti and his wife were gone into 
the country for two days, I having declined 

VOL, 11. D accompanying 
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accompanying them; but thinking the 
monition 1dle, on the following morning I 
went again into the ſtreets, without any 


ſerious, or even light apprehenſion. I 
walked about a conſiderable time, and looked 


ſhrewdly at many faces ; but diſcovering in 


none of them the features of an enemy, I 
returned howe again. | 

I knocked at the door ; the ſtranger was 
again at my elbow, She thruſt another 
paper into my hand, groaned dreadfully, 
and vaniſhed before I had time to leave the 
portico. My aſtoniſhment increaſed; I 
: hurried through the hall, and reaching my 


chamber, opened this ſecond myſterious 
. ſcroll, Horrid and dreadful! it faid—it 
ſaid — | 

Roſolie lives! but the hour of her diſ- 
ſolution is near ; ſhe has ſeen Roncorone— 
her beloved, her bleſſed Roncoronel Holy 


be 


) 
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be the walls of St. Peter for it! Huſband, 
they told me you were dead they have 
abuſed me — God, how abuſed me! I am 


innocent I àm innocent! But I am pol- 


luted—aye, Roncorone, ſtained and pollu- 
ted! Oh my dear huſband! I ſhall never 
be near you again; my hand ſhall never 
touch, my eyes never ſee you more. Hap- 
pier would it be if the whole world were 
placed between us, if unnavigated ſeas 
rolled betwixt your virtue and my impu- 
rities; I would not have the lame wind 


blow on us, leſt, in its paſſage to you, it 


- ſhould receive a moſt foul taint from the 


once chaſte partner of your boſom. Oh! 
the contagion of my body ſprings up into 
my brain, and renews my crazineſs! Huſ- 
band, if I may now call you by a name that 
once was tender to me, that in days gone by 
was ſweet to utter, —huſband, farewel eter- 

D 2 nally ! 
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nally! If my eyes ſhall open in the regions 
of purer light, they will ever be inclining to 
the leſſer world, to watch for the pilgrim 
ſpirit of Roncorone. Fafewel! but fly 
from Rome ! fly from Rome!” 
I funk on the floor; but my ſenſes did not 
wholly leave me, though my brain heated 
quickly. Living! aſtoniſhing! beyond 
every thing aſtoniſhing! In Rome! fo 
near to me] Pol—polluted ! God of Hea- 
ven and of earth living and polluted! For 
a moment I ſtrove to regard it as a fiction 
more monſtrous and unnatural than any of 
thoſe of antiquity ; but her own hand, her 
well-known hand confirmed it a reality. 
Polluted 6 
I grew frenzied, mad as the northern 
blaſt, as the billows of the ſea it bluſtered 
upon—nay, even as a volcano at the mo- 


ment of its moſt dreadful exploſion. I im- 


piouſly 
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piouſly curſed the Heavens above my head, 
the earth,, every thing that moved on it, 
every damnable biped that bore the name of 
man — man! that combination of brutal 
matter, that heterogeneous monſter, which 
a perverted intercourſe of ape and wolf, 
producing rankneſs, ſavageneſs, and defor- 
mity, could not equal. 

I did not groan, but I ſhrieked, and dried 
my mouth with curſes ; ſtupidity, however, 
afterwards ſunk me on the floor, and in that 
ſtate I continued, till Alberti, who had juſt 
returned to Rome, came in, and rouſed me 
from my lethargy. 

te Who is the villain?” I cried, ſeizing: 


and graſping him; „ who is the villain ? Þ'll 


ſtake my life againſt your's, Alberti, it is 
that abominable fiend, that fon of hell, 
Salvini!” | 8 


D 3 My 
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My ſenſes again deſerted me, and the ex- 
| Planation- was partly given to my friend by 
the horrid ſcroll that lay at his feet. 

. e * * * * 

About ten days after this circumſtance, 
and what paſſed in the interval I know not, 
I thus addreſſed Alberti: “ I will find out 
my wife, and we will again be united. If a 


ſcore of barbarians have uſed her, is ſhe the 


leſs innocent? She fell not by guilt ; ſhe 
ſinned not in the ferment of her paſſions ; 
ſhe was not loſt in the glutinous ſea of 
luſt, She ſhall be near my heart again!“ 

c Dear Roncorone !”” ſaid Alberti, © this 
may be ſome ftratagem of 'the deſigning. 
Recollect the fire; your wife muſt be, alas ! 
loſt to you for ever!” 

« She is not. If it be. true that hoes is 


a God in Heaven, a man on earth, that there 


are changes in the ſeaſons, or any qualities 


. 


in 
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in the elements, ſo true it is that ſhe is 

living.“ $3467; 
ce ”Tis ſtrange very ſtrange !'? 

« But it 1s true, fatally true!” 

„ Dreadful!” exclaimed Alberti, hrink- 

ing. | 

« Horrid ! horrid! Oh Alberti! had 


ſhe been confined in the flames a year before 


ſhe loſt the ſenſe of feeling them, it would 
not havee qualled this. Who is the villain ? 


Who ſhould it be but Salvini? Spare me 


diſtraction a little while; let me pluck out 
the heart of that rank monſter, and what 1 


may be thereafter I know not, care not. 


Alberti, ſearch with me- aſſiſt me in diſ- 
covering the ſufferer !” 

I broke from him, and ran wildly into 
the ſtreets; — he followed, and his aſſiduities 
alone ſaved me from deſtruction; for my 
-actions were thoſe of a mad man, and it 


_ 


D4 Was 
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was a conſiderable time before he could 


draw me again into the houſe. He had no 


power to calm me; but, in ſome degree, he 


1 . . | 
convinced me that no immediate diſcovery 


could poſſibly be made of- this myſterious 
and horrid buſineſs, and that precipitation 
on my part might altogether fruſtrate my 
deſigns. He did not preach patience to 
me; for his own trembling lips and colour- 
leſs face ſhewed me how much he was agi- 
tated. 
I raved away the night, reſerring often 
to the diſtracted epiſtle of my wife; and the 
body of the ſun, whoſe beams were caſt on 
me in the morning, could ſcarcely bear a 
greater degree of heat than my brain. 
Orders were given to the ſervants to ſtop 
the bearer of any letter that might be ad- 
dreſſed to me and in the afternoon a boy 


was brought before me, and with him a 
958 3 | folded 


a 
WT 
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folded paper, directed by the ſame hand 
' that had written the firſt myſterious note, 
and containing theſe words: — 


— > 1 


« Be merciful, Signor, to one who has 


| | finned, and whoſe repentance hourly tor- 
ments her heart. Your wife is bending 


over the grave, and ſurely I am not far from 
it, Signor, I am a guilty wretch, yet do 
not curſe me till you have heard me. Ad- 
mit me to-morrow morning at eight; if you 
kill me on the ſpot, I ſhall not, even in the 
moments of death, ſuffer more pain than T 
now do, and for a long time paſt have'done. 
Attempt not to diſcover me to-night, for 
your ſearch would end in diſappointment. 
The bearer. of this note knows nothing of 
me, nor will he ever ſee me more; yet by 
him, if he be truſty, and obſerve my direc- 
tions, I ſhall learn whether you will to- 


D 5 morrow 
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morrow hear the confeſſions of a contrite 
and repentant wretch.” 


—ñę 


I -read, wondered, trembled, almoſt 
fainted, The boy told me that a woman, 
whom he had met in a ſtreet, which he 
named, had given him ſome money to 
convey the letter to me; and that ſhe had 

charged him, if I were at home, to return by 
| || the ſame ſtreet, and walk through it with his 
1 head uncovered, by which, though ſhe in- 
_ == tended to be inviſible, ſhe ſhould know 
9 whether he had ſucceeded. The boy ſpoke 
ik I with much ſimplicity 3 and fearing a diſ- 
g covery impracticable, though my tortured 
ſoul prompted me to aim at it, I ſuffered 
bim to depart, nor attempted to follow / 
him. I however charged him to obſerve 
ſtrictly the ſtrange directions of the hidden 


woman, and enforced them by doubling his 
reward, 


| 


ite 
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I was waking the whole night; and during 
ſome part of it, my frame was-ſo convulſed, 
that Alberti, who, at different periods, left 
the apartment of his wife to viſit me, 
thought that Death was ſeriouſly com- 
mencing his operations on me. 

Roſolie was in my foul, in my eye; I 
ſaw her pale, withered, dying. How dread- 
ful is the intellectual ſight! It then made 
me groan, and almoſt drew my eyes out of 
their ſockets. I heard the clock ſtrike 


eight; Alberti could ſcarcely hold me. In 


about five minutes the myſterious woman 
came trembling into the room; when I ran 
up to her, ſeized her by the arm, and tear- 


Ing off her veil, beheld Lucilla, the woman 


who had formerly reſided with me, and who. - 
thought had periſhed in the flames with 
her nuſtrels, and with the man that attended 


ON me. . : 
D * She 


* 1 * 
lied 2h 
<3 ST is 
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She ſhrieked, and fell on the floor, and my 
own enervated limbs only bore me to the 
arms. of Alberti before they wholly failed 
It was ſome conſiderable time ere the 
| wretch could be perſuaded to raiſe her 
bead; ſhe afterwards, in burſts of agony, 
horror, and remorſe, gave me the following 
ſhocking narrative. 

Before I had engaged her to wait upon my 
wife, ſhe and Stephano, my other ſervant, 
had entered into an illicit connexion, which 
was ſubſequently. continued under my roof. 
Having made her ſubſervient to his purpoſe, 
he not only withdrew a promiſe of marriage, 
on which ſhe, had fooliſhly relied, but totally 
reverſed his ſpeech, his manners, and con- 
duct, and often treated her with uncom- 
mon ſeverity and brutality. Pregnancy was 
the effect of their cohabitation; the family of 
SI the 
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the girl being reſpectable, and dreading the 
reſentment and ſhame that would fall on 
her, ſhe endeavoured to make him what he 
formerly appeared, and profeſſed to be, and 
alſo renewed her entreaties; but was again 
inhumanly repulſed. For ſeveral days the 
villain's ſavage temper was diſplayed on 
every occaſion, and blows often ſucceeded 
the curſes which he heaped, without mea- 
ſure, upon his aſtoniſhed victim, who con- 
fefſed to me that ſhe had become ſuch by 
the impulſe of a real affection. 

It was the cauſe of much ſurpriſe, and 
alſo of equal pleaſure, when ſhe afterwards 
diſcovered in him a great degree of kind- 
neſs, and heard him talk diſtantly of making 
her the reparation ſhe had demanded ; but 
that, he informed her, muſt be on con- 
ditions which he would ſoon make known 
to her. He aſſured her that her own. con- 


duct 
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du& muſt determine whether the union 
ſhould take place immediately, or be for 
ever put aſide; and having drawn from the 
anxious girl an affurance that ſhe would be 
guided by him in every circumſtance, if he 
would avert her impending infamy, and the 
curſes of an honeſt and reputable father, 
the diabolical villain one evening, when I 
and Roſolie were from home, began his pro- 
jects, of which ſhe had no conception or 
intimation, and hurried her to a place ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, where, to her aſto- 
niſhment, ſhe beheld Signor Salvini, who 
ſeemed to have been impatiently waiting for 
their arrival. 

She now began to fear that ſome horrible 
deſigns were forming; and her conjecture 
was right, for ſhe was deſired to become an 
agent in the perpetration of them: and 


— to make her willingly ſuch, Salvini 
forced 
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forced upon her a large fum of money. It 
was now too late to retract ; a ſavage reſo- 
lution was fixed on the brow of Stephano, 
who cautioned her with his finger, while he 
aſſured Salvini that any project he might 
form, ſhould be entered into at whatever 

time he directed, or thought moſt proper. 
After this they had ſeveral meetings, all 
equally private, and tending to the ruin of 

me and Roſohe ; and the gold of Salvini 
moſt plentifully fed the avarice of Stephano. 
The plot for burning of my houſe, and car- 
rying off my wife, was now planned and 

debated on. Lucilla, horror-{tricken, re- 
fuſed to become an acceſſary; but Stephano | 
ſwore if ſhe did not conſent to it, ſhe ſhould 
not live to give birth to her child; Salvini, 
having endeavoured, with fiendlike cun- 
ning, to laugh away her ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, propoſed an oath in order to bind 
ber, 
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her, when he found his diabolical irony had 
no effect on her. Ste;:hano's eyes expreſſed 
at a ſingle glance the ſtate of his ſavage 
ſoul; and dreading his malice and cruelty, 
ſhe ſwore to aid them in their deſigns. 

I trembled while, with evident anguiſh, 
the girl continued to inform me that— 

After this meeting, Stephano ſeldom ſuf- 
fered her to be out of his ſight; and if at 
any time ſhe attempted to argue with him, 
or ſeemed to ſhrink from the vow of com- 
pulſion, it only drew from him horrid 
threats and brutal language. 
He one evening ſaid to her, © This is 
the night of our experiment; the Signor is 
from home; he is gone to Venice to ſee 
Signor Alberti, who has had an ugly cut in 
the dark, which is a circumſtance that highly 
favours our plot. Mind how you conduct 
yourſelf; follow my direftions in- every 

thing, 
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thing, and our reward will be a golden one.” 
She was running from him with terror; but 
perceiving that her deſign was to fly to her 
miſtreſs, he threw her on the floor, and dragged 
her back again, Her fear, and the ſtate in 
which ſhe then unhappily was, made her 
ſubmiſſive ; ſhe entreated him to do her no 
injury, and he releaſed her, but upon the 
condition of her. not placing herſelf in the 
way of her Lady, and alſo on her promiſe of 
accompanying him and Salvini without noiſe 
or reſiſtance. - 
She attended her miſtreſs to her chamber 
about eleven o'clock ; but, in order to keep 
her from prating, Stephano, after my wife 
bad entered the apartment, placed himſelf 
at the door, with an unſheathed ſtiletto in 
his hand, of which circumſtance . he had 
previouſly acquainted the wretched girl. 
Roſolie ſoon diſmiſſed Lucilla, who aſter- 
3 | wards 
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wards went down the ſtairs with the await- 
ing Stephano, and in the courſe of a few 
minutes Salvini was filently, and with great 
caution, admitted into the houſe. Above 
half an hour was ſpent by theſe helliſh con- 
trivers in ſecret talk, when the former went 
up ſtairs, and returning almoſt immediately, 
aſſured Salvini that the work was done. 
The petrified Lucilla, not at that inſtant 
recollecting the plot that had been recently 


hinted to her, thought that theſe ambigu- 


ous words of her ſeducer probably alluded 


to the murder of her miſtreſs; but after a 


few minutes of ſilent ſuſpenſe, ſhe heard a 
crackling noiſe, and ſaw that ſome part of 
the building was on fire, when Salvini ſeized 
her by the arm, and hur:icd her to a car- 
riage at ſome diſtance from the houſe, while 
his acceſſary ran up to the chambers, 


Lucilla 
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Lucilla waited not long before he came 
to her, bearing Roſolie totally ſenſeleſs. 
Deteſting him now as much as ſhe had once 
loved him, ſhe called him a villain and a 
murderer, and attempted to ſhriek for aſſiſt- 
ance ; but both he and Salvini prevented 
her by means inſufferably ſevere, which 
almoſt brought ſuffocation upon her. 

When Roſolie recovered from her ſwoon, 
ſhrinking and with terror, ſhe aſked where 
ſhe was, the carriage being darkened ſo as 
to keep out the moon- beams. To her 
queſtion Stephans replied that he was taking 
her to the Signor; but Salvini remained 
filent, and Lucilla was ſcarcely allowed to 
utter a ſingle word. Stephano informed his 
miſtreſs that it was not probable any part of 
the building could withſtand the flames; 
and that, as there were no houſes near to it, 
no aſſiſtance could be expected. He added, 

that 
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that he had thought it moſt proper 
to convey her from the danger as ſpced'ly 
as poſſible, and that he had taken the pre- 
caution of diſpatching a meſſenger to the 


Signor at Venice, to apprize him cautiouſly 
of the accident, and prepare him to receive 


her without any exceſſive alarm or aſtoniſh- 
ment on her arrival. 

This part of the villain's artifice was 
managed with ſufficient ſkill, and drew 
forth the thanks and acknowledgments of 
my betrayed and unſuſpecting wife. 
They had travelled nearly an hour when 
the coach ſtopped, and'Salvini got out of 
it; the day was but juſt breaking, and he 


was muffled up ſo as to prevent Roſolie 


making any diſcovery of his perſon as he 
quitted the vehicle. Had ſheenquired who 


he was, Stephano was doubtleſs prepared 
with an anſwer; but ſhe was too much agi- 
2 tated 
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rated to notice particularly what ſeemed of 
but little importance. 

Stephano deſcended with Salvini, on the 
pretence of being called by the driver to 
aſſiſl in diſentangling ſome part of the har- 
neſs; but he firſt ſpoke ſome few words to 
Lucilla, which, though inexplicable to 
Roſolie, were fully underſtood by the per- 
fon to whom they were addreſſed. The 
almoſt ſtupified girl therefore ſat filent and 
motionleſs; Stephano, however, returned 
almoſt inſtantly, unaccompanied, and ſpring- 
ing into the carriage (the freedom of which 

action he hypocritically hoped his Lady 

would pardon), he ordered the driver, a 

wretch trained into villany by Salvini, to go 

forward. 

They had proceeded but a little further, 

when a man rode up to the door, and hav- 
ing enquired the names of the travellers, 


informed 
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informed Roſolie that Signor Roncorone 
had diſpatched. him to ſay that he had left 
Venice on a very urgent occaſion, relating 
to the affairs of Signor Alberti, who had 
died within the laſt ſix hours, which he 


would explain to her at their meeting; and 


> 3 


. that he had ſent a carriage and a lady of his 


acquaintance to take her to the place where 
he ſhould be anxiouſly expecting her. 

+ Groſs as the improbability was, it did not 
{ſtrike Roſolie ; too greatly agitated to com- 
bine circumſtances, and calculate time, ſhe 
left the coach that had brought her from 
her burning houſe, and deſired Lucilla to go 


with her. The girl now uttered a piercing 


ſhriek; for ſhe ſaw her Lady ſeized rudely by 
the ruffian who had told the abominable lie, 


and hurried away by him. Stephano, en- 


raged by her conduct, ſavagely ſtruck her 


on the forehe ad, and in a threatening manner 
6 | drew 
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drew his cold dagger-acroſs her throat ; nor 
did ſhe ſee her miſtreſs for the courſe of three 
weeks after this period, when ſhe ' found 
her at Rome, almoſt frenzied, guarded by 
Stephano, and—and—defiled by Salvini! 


* * XR X #$ * 


Oh! this taſk is too much! too horrid! 
* * „ „ * *% 


' Ye hours, how unkeeded have you paſſęd! 
ye ſeaſons, J am almoſt unconſcious of your 
change! The breezes of Spring may have 
blown ſweetly over the heads of the moun- 
tains; Summer may have clothed the earth 


with flowers more bright and luxuriant than 


| thoſe of her departed ſiſter; under the 


ſunny ſmiles of Autumn the fruit of the 
vineyards ripened into delicious perfection; 
and lo! now over the ſummit of every pre- 
cipice, Winter wrathfully whirls his immenſe 
ſtores of hail and ſnow, and unchains all his 

foul 
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» 


foul and turbulent ſpirits, and gives them 
to the elements! | 

To thy cel!, Roncorone—to thy cell for 
a little while, then to thy cold damp grave 
for ever! That circumſcribed domain, in 
which man can diſplay neither his conſe- 
quence nor infignificance,—where nothing 
is dependant on him, and where, though he 
may have been a ſceptred tyrant, the 
ſcourge, the dread of millions the ſorrieſt 
reptile ſhall aſſert its ſuperiority over him. 
The mortal, when reflecting on this ſtate, 
and knowing it to be inevitable, generally 
feels a ſenſation, as if the cold worms had 
begun to twine around the veins of his 
body, though the ſpirit be ſtill the tenant 
of it. No ſuch emotions, however, trouble 
me; I ſhrink not at the proſpect, ſee no 
gloom hanging over it; but if Death were 
to ſend one of his myſterious harbingers to 
me, 


| diſbelief !—for 
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me, the monſter, hideous and frightful as he 
might appear, ſhould not find me loath to 
be led by him to the world of ſhadows, 
We ſojourn not long in that dark country; 
we. go through it into regions exquiſitely 
bright, there to reſide, as we are told 


aſſurance too ſweet for either doubt or 


Wife of my ſoul! the period of our re- union 
is at hand; deſcend come down to me, for 
under thy guidance my flight to Heaven 
will be more rapturous. Alberti, I would 


thy friendly hand could lay me in the earth! 


Vet why, dear, generous man, ſhould I wiſh 


to give another pang to thee? No, no! it 
will be better to die unknown and uare- 
gretted. | 


The panegyrics beſtowed on departed 


Princes are often known to be undeſerved ; 


on the tombs of Nobles the ſculptor may 


vol. 11. t. Place 
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place his expreſſive ſtatues, and cut the cha- 
raters of the inflated epitaph, that tells a 
he to every one who paſſes near to it. It is 
the conſecrated orave of the peaſant on 
which my eye reſis with a ſerene pleaſure ;z— 
his virtues are recorded only in the memo- 
lies of his few fimple friends; his widow 
directs the defending briar ; his children's 
little hands foot up every weed ; the finger 
of the. honeſt man points towards the turf— 
the manſion of a ſleeping brother; and the 
affectionate ſwain, as he bends over it, gives 
a voluntary tear to him who has ſighed for 
| thouſands. Pride! I want not thy honours 
and trophies. Humility ! may my ſleep 
be as tranquil as thine, and my hour of 
waking as glorious! But I ſhall have no 
widow to direct the defending briar, no little 


children to root the weeds from my grave! 


The 
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The head-ache, the heart-ache are ſub- 
ſiding. After this long pauſe, and on the 
continuance of Lucilla's information, I pro- 
ceed ;— 


Salvint ſoon after quitted Rome, as the 


violence he had done to Roſolie had diſtract- 


ed her; ſhe raved franticly for her huſ- 


band, and conſtantly endeavoured to make 


herſelf miſtreſs of ſome inſtrument of de- 


ſtruction. The fight of Stephano was 


( 
evidently horrid to her; a conſiderable time 


elapſed before ſhe would allow even Lucilla 


to come near to her; and 1t was two months 
before that wretched girl was permitted to 
extenuate her ſeennng guilt by a relation 


of melancholy facts and incidents which 


concerned the conſpiracy. This informa- 
tion, however, was not at that time per- 
tectly underſtood ; for Roſolie, at ſome 
periods, poſſeſſed a faint remembrance only 

E 2 of 
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of what was paſt, and ſhe would earneſtly 
talk of returning to her huſband ; but her 
health, as. well as her mind, were rapidly 
decaying, and Lucilla ſaw that ſhe "was | 
ſtepping towards the orave. | 

The girl affured me that ſhe frequently 
expoſtulated with the brutal Stephano; but 
the accumulating gold of Salvini made him 
every day more and more a villain. Rouſed 
at length by the cruelty of the monſter, 
Lucilla was thrown into ſo violent a paſ- 
ſion, that a premature labour ſucceeded, 
and the fruit of her deteſted intercourſe 
came into the world unperfected. | . 
It was nearly a month before ſhe again 
{aw her wretched miſtreſs, whom ſhe found 
almoſt in the ſtate of non-exiſtence. The 
houſe that Salvini had placed them in was 
{mall and private; but it was his intention 
ſoon to remove them to ſome place ſtil 
more 


eg © 
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more retired, Stephano was ſenſual and 
luxurious; hating Lucilla now for what he 
called her affected humanity, he brought 
into the houſe a young proſtitute, and 


openly cohabited with her, while the wine 


furniſhed by Salvini kept him in a ſtate of 
almoſt continual intoxication. He be- 
ſtowed the groſſeſt names upon my ſacri- 
ficed wife; and while he Jaughed at her fits 
and diſtractions, which he believed to be 
artifices, he cenſured Salvini for not return- 


ing to enjoy again what he bad firſt, at 


much expence and trouble, made himſelf 
maſter of. —Fiend | devil! <4 
The repentant Lucilla had yet a faint 


hope that her miſtreſs. would ſurvive. To 
eſcape, guarded as ſhe was, ſhe knew to be 


impoſſible ; but, in order to obtain ſome 

ſmall comfort for her Lady, ſhe again 

attempted to ſooth the brute, and again 
E 3 | took 
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fook him into her arms, even when ſhe 
wiſhed a dagger in his breaſt. 

Having endeavoured to divert the moody 
chimeras of Roſolie, which were akin to 
inſanity, and alſo to teach or bring back 
ſome degree of fortitude to a mind that 
was ſometimes depreſſed by ſtupidity, and 
at other times torn by frenzy, ſhe' prevailed 
on Stephano to let them go abroad for 
a 'few hours; and three times afterwards 
had ſhe induced him to accompany them - 
to the church of St. Peter. | 
+ It was on their laſt viſit to that place that 
Roſol ie diſcovered me ] was obſerved by 
neither Lucilla nor Stephano ; and as my 
wife did not ſpeak till after ſhe was carried 
home, and left to the care of her diſtreſſed 
companion, the hell-hound of Salvini knew 
nothing of the diſcovery, nor in any wiſe 

| troubled 
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troubled himſelf concerning the fainting of 
his priſoner, | 

Roſolie knew ſhe was not deceiving her- 
ſelf in reſpect to my appearance, the 
reality of which was not doubted by her; it 

created a fixed and frightful horror, and ſhe 
ſpoke of it to Lucilla with a ſolemnity ſo 
} dreadful, and with ſuch a motionleſs coun- 
tenance, that the girl was terrified by look- 
ing upon and hearing her. Roſolie re- 
queſted her to write the note which had 
firſt excited my wonder, and, if poſſible, to 
convey it to me; but Lucilla was conſcious 
of the difficulty of performing the taſk; 
even admitting that I was in Rome, and 
ſhe knew that it muſt be attempted by ſtra- 


tagem, in which there would be conſider- 
able peril, 


The chamber in which they reſided, or ; 
| rather in which they were confined, was 4 


E 4 the 
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the back of the houſe, and the window 
belonging to it near the premiſes of ano- 
ther perſon; in the adjoining yard they had 
daily ſeen a woman walking, and as ſhe 
appeared too humble to be the owner of 
the houſe, Lucilla concluded that ſhe was 
only put in the poſſeſſion of it during the 
abſence of her employers. The eyes of 
this perſon had often met thoſe of the 
priſoners, who, through fear, had never 
ſpoken to her; and Lucilla, ſtruck by the 
peculiar, inquiſitive, and apparently anxious 
manner of her regard, thought it poſſible 
that ſhe would be inclined to ſerve them, 
if they were, in proper terms, to require her 
aſſiſtance, She therefore wrote a ſhort 
note to ber, entreating, in an affecting 
manner, that ſhe would enquire at the 
hotels and other places where it was likely 
obtain intelligence whether Signor 
D i Roncorone 
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Roncorone were at Rome, and if he were, in 
what part of the city he reſided. 

She informed the woman that this requeſt 
came from victims of cruelty and oppreſ- 
ſion, but earneſtly begged her to obſerve 
ſecrecy, and not to ſpeak to the Signor if 
ſhe ſhould diſcover him. Incloſing a piece 
of money, ſhe waited anxiouſly for the 
appearance of the ſtranger, on whoſe ap- 
proach ſhe threw it over the wall, and trem- 
bled while the receiver was taking it from 
the ground. The woman unfolded. the 
paper, peruſed it earneſtly, looked com- 
paſſionately at the ſupplicating and agi- 
tated priſoners, and, by her geſtures, led 
them to ſuppoſe that the would willingly 

endeavour to befriend them. 

Lucilla felt a degree of comfort, and 

talked of their deliverance by me; the 

horror of Roſolie, however, increaled, and 

ſhe ſolemnly vowed never to ſee me more; 
E 5 5 but 
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but ſhe feared that I might be diſcovered, 
and murdered either by Salvini or Stephano. 
This idea now principally occupied her 
mind; in conſequence of which, her words 
were wild and extravagant, and ſhe was ter- 
rified by the moſt trifling noiſe. 

Lucilla, whom her miſtre{s, in her moſt 
compoſed moments, had forgiven, having 
prevailed on her to lie down, went to play 
the hypocrite before Stephano, in order 
that ſhe might induce him to abate his ſeve- 
' rity. Knowing his avarice to be great, ſhe 
carried with her a diamond croſs of con- 
ſiderable value, which ſhe perſuaded him 
ſhe had purloined from her miſtreſs, who, 
ſhe added, ſignificantly, could have no fur- 
ther occaſion for it. 

Stephano received it with pleaſure; he 
ſaw not through the artifice of Lucilla, but 
careſſed her repeatedly ; at the ſame time he 
commended ber change of ſentiments, 


vowed 
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vowed to diſcard the wanton he had taken 
into the houſe, informed her that he ex- 
pected Salvini in Rome in the courſe of a 
fortnight, when he hoped circumſtances 
would become more favourable in the eyes 
of his Lady, whoſe unhappineſs he con- 
ceived to be ſelf-impoſed ; and again, as he 


had many times before, ſolemnly ſwore that 


his late maſter had long become inſenſible 


of the departure of his wife, he having | 


died in Venice of a fever, ſuppoſed to be, 
brought upon him by his attendance on 
Signor Alberti. | | 
Lucilla did not dare either to contradict 
or oppole the deſpicable liar, well knowing 
the raſhneſs and ferocity of his temper ; on . 
the contrary, ſhe ſeemed to accord to all he 
ſaid, but hinted that ſhe thought the health 
of her miſtreſs was very bad. She proceeded 
to tell him that medical aſſiſtance was abſo- 
lutely. neceſſary, and requeſted him to let 
E. 6 her 
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her go out on the following day to pur- 
chaſe ſome medicines, which, ſhe added, 
might be adminiſtered by her without the 
intruſion of a phyſician., | 

This, however, Stephano baſtily refuſed, 
dropping at the ſame time ſome doubts 
reſpecting her ſincerity; when aſſuming an 
air of aſſurance, ſhe replied, if ſhe were 
ſuſpe&ed, ſhe ſhould regard her own intereſt 
only, and ſnatching up the diamonds 
which ſhe had placed upon a table, was 
Preparing to leave the room; but Stephano 
detained her, and fawningly drawing her 
towards him, begged her not to be ſo warm 
and impetuous. Lucilla now, for the firſt 
time, ſaw her power, and endeavoured to 
increaſe it; what humanity could not 
accompliſh, ſhe found the gift of any thing 
that was valuable would be fully adequate | 
to; and alſo that pride and courage aided 
her project better than fear and abjectneſs, 


which 
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which ſhe, on the inſtant, reſolved to put 
aſide, and to talk to him with the ſpirit of 
an offended and irritated woman. 

It was with ſatisfaction that ſhe perceived 

this conduct on her part was likely to pro- 
duce the confequences ſhe had withed for. 
Stepbano's penetration was confiderably 
leſs than his villany ; he believed that the 
girl was actually now as depraved as he had 
been long endeayouring to make her; he 
promiſed her ſhe ſhould go out on the fol- 
lowing day as ſhe had deſired ; and urged 
her to take more valuables from the caſket 
of her miſtreſs, which had been ſnatched 
up by her when ſhe found her houſe on 
fire, and afterwards brought to Rome, and 
forgotten.  Lucilla promiſed to do this 
whenever a favourable opportunity- ſhould 
preſent itſelf, but warned him at no time 
thereafter to place his doubts and ſuſpicions 
on her. 


, She 
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She then returned to the chamber of 
Roſolie, who had fallen into an uneaſy 
ſleep, in which, however, ſhe continued 
' ſome - conſiderable time. At length ſhe 
ſtarted from a terrifying dream ; but Lucilla 
called her to a ſenſe of her ſituation, and 
leading her to the window, they both ſat 
down, and ſoon after ſaw their unknown 
friend in the adjoining garden, holding up 


a folded paper. 
Roſolie inſtantly fell back in her chair, 


and Lucilla ſcreamed as ſhe threw up the 
ſaſh. The woman had put the note on the 
end of a long ofier, and mounting a garden 
ladder, ſhe extended her arm, and Lucilla 
received the billet. This being performed, 
the ſtranger kiſſed her hand, and retired, and 
Lucilla unfolded the little packet, which 
was formed of the money that had accom- 


panied her written entreaties, and of a paper 
which, 
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which informed them that, after a long 
enquiry, ſhe had diſcovered Signor Ron- 
corone, as well as a gentleman, his friend, 
of the name of Alberti, was living in Rome. 
She particularly deſcribed the place in which 
they reſided, but declined all pecuniary 
acknowledgment, and affured them that 
if ſhe had the ability of doing them any 
further ſervice, and they could contrive to 
make their wants known, inclination would 
not be wanting in her. 

My poor Roſolie was troubled with hyſ- 
terical emotions while ſhe liſtened to Lucilla, 
who informed her of her project of deliver- 
ing, if poſſible, the note to me on the fol- 
lowing day. The girl entreated her miſ- 
treſs to let her make a full diſcloſure of 
circumſtances; but ſeeing the dreadful 


effects of her propoſal, ſne forbore to ſpeak 


of it again. 


The 
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The next day Lucilla availed herſelf of 
Stephano's promiſe ; and having bought a 
few drugs of a chemiſt, ſhe enquired her 
way to the houſe occupied by me and my 
friend, when, following her directions, ſhe 
met me in the ſtreet, and purſuing me to 
my home, delivered the billet as I have men- 
tioned before. 
| Stephano was a great epicure : .Lucilla, 
knowing this to be his character, made 
ſome purchaſes for his palate; and laying 
them before him on her return, again won 
his regard, and cauſed him to renew his 
former proteſtations, to wh ſhe ſeemed 
to liſten with approbation. | 

Her miſtreſs, who was waiting with im- 
patience, heard Fer information with ter- 
ror; and before the approach of night, her 
illneſs had increaſed moſt alarmingly. She 
was continually repeating an anxious wiſh 
that 
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that I would leave Rome; her next deſire 
was to die; and the conſciouſneſs of the rapid 
decay of her faculties formed the moſt ſooth- 
ing of her reflections. She perſuaded Lucilla 
. toconceal her extreme indiſpoſition from the 
fiend Stephano, whoſe very name was dread- 
ful to her, and whoſe fight ſhe could not for 
the ſpace of a moment endure; and alſo to 
deliver a ſecond note to me, if it were 
practicable, in caſe I ſhould not have left | 
the city. The queſtions which ſhe aſked 
the girl reſpecting me and my appearance 
were ſhocking in their conſequences; and 
the account that was given to her of my 
languor and evident affliction cauſed her to 
ſpeak in terms more ſtrange and melancholy 
than ſhe had ever uſed before. | 

With her late accuſtomed diſſimulation, 
and another valuable having previouſly 
; been 


\ 
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been placed in the greedy hand of Stephano, 
Lucilla accompliſhed the laſt- formed pro- 
jet; but her hypocriſy afterwards grew 
more feeble, and ſhe watched the increaſing 
faintneſs and frequent diſtortions of the 
face of her miſtreſs, who till conjured her 
to be filent, and to let death come on her 
without apprizing Stephano of it ;—but after 
many fick and 'painful ruminations, and 
finding that I ſtill remained in Rome, and 
alſo that ſhe was moſt certainly now ſtep- 
ping into eternity, ſhe altered her original 
intention, and, after many efforts, wrote 
that horrid note which informed me of her 
exiſtence and miſeries. Still ſhe was deter- 
mined on concealing herſelf from my eyes, 
and would not attend to the ſolicitations 
for diſcovery made by Lucilla, who, though 
oppoſed, reſolved to place each occurrence 
within my knowledge ;—ſhe dreaded the 
event 
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event of it, but having formed the ſcheme, 
reſted not till ſhe had carried it into execu- 
tion, | 

In this circumſtance, however, ſhe un- 
fortunately excited the ſuſpicions of 
Stephano ;—her unuſual abſence, and her 
viſible agitation on her return, {he could no 
longer hypocritically account for, when, 
fearing that ſhe had been plotting abroad, 
he commanded her to retire to her miſtreſs's 
room, and yowed that ſhe ſhould leave it no 
more. His brutality, which had for ſeveral 
preceding days been inactive, now ſeemed 
to be burſting forth with redoubled violence, 
Though her rage was internally ſwelling, 
ſhe knew that to vent it at this time would 
be premature; ſhe therefore only requeſted 
him to ſend a medical man to her Lady, 


who, ſhe believed, was dying, and then 
_ withdrew as he had defired her. 


Stephano 
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Stephano looked ſhrewdly at her as ſhe 
left bim, and ſtopped her for a moment to 


gaze earneſtly in her face; but he could not 


5 
much alter her countenance, as her con- 


fidence happily revived under his ſcrutiny, 


- though it totally failed as ſoon as ſhe turned 


from him towards the priſon-rooni of her 
expiring miſtreſs. Stephano, believing that 
Roſolie was indeed in the ftate of danger 


that had been mentioned to him, ſent im- 


mediately for a phyſician, whom he brought 


before my almoſt inſenſible wife. 
+ © „* #* 


w_— the language of the Doctor, it was 


evident that Stephano, in order to cover his 
villany, and effect his deceit, had perſuaded 
him the patient was mentally deranged. 
The ſenſes of Roſolie, indeed, were not at 
that time very perfect, which ſerved to 
eſtabliſh this information; and Lucilla had 

5 not, 


0 
0 
t 
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not, when ſhe looked at the menacing eyes 
of her betrayer, ſufficient courage to attempt 
to controvert the opinion which had been 
formed of the intellectual flate of her miſ- 
treſs. At length the Doctor and Stephano 
withdrew; in the evening ſome medicines 

were adminiſtered to Roſolie, and an old 
woman was ſent as an affiſtant to Lucilla, | 
who was almoſt diſtracted between the 
anguiſh which ſhe felt for her dying Lady, 
and the deſpair that aroſe from being de- 
prived of attending me as ſhe had ap- 
pointed, 7 1 
Roſolie paſſed a dreadful night, but in the 
morning ſunk into a ſlumber. Stephano, 
who was actually now alarmed, had been 
many times to make enquiries, which he 
did with ſome appearance of concern, if not 
of remorſe; and he did not retire to his bed 
til 


* 
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till fix o'clock, previous to which he had 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Salvini. 

Lucilla, on finding her gaoler aſleep, 
ventured into the lower apartments, which, 
to her grief and vexation, ſhe found all 
ſecured; but, returning to the chamber, 
ſhe ſaw the ſtranger in the adjoining garden, 


when the hope of eſcaping again ſtrength- 


ened ; and having attracted the notice of 
the woman, ſhe motioned her to put one of 
the little ladders over the wall. This was 
accordingly done, the deſire having been 
perfectly and immediately underſtood, My 
Roſolie was {till ſleeping, apparently to riſe 
no more from her flumbers; the faculties 
of the fatigyed nurſe were alſo dormant, 
and they ſeemed not eaſily to be called into 


action. 


Another moment, and Lucilla thought it 


would be too late for any enterpriſe ; ſhe 
therefore 
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therefore dropped from the window, and 
deſcended to the ground with little injury; 
ſhe immediately mounted to the top of the 
ladder, and drew it after her into the garden 
of her unknown friend, whom ſhe moſt 
cordially thanked for her humane aſſiſt- 
ance. Having been conducted to the 
ſtreet, ſhe baſtened towards my houſe, where 
ſhe rapidly ran through the foregoing ſtory, 
and begged me to fly with her to my dying 
_ 
GE @ @ ® B 

Oh God! what had been my miſdeeds, 
what my crimes, that ſuch miſeries, ſuch. 
horrors fell on me? Was it, Father, retri- 
bution? No! J have too great a ſenſe of 
thy goodneſs, of thy mercy, and of thy 
ſupremacy to ſuppoſe that thou wert the 
director of theſe events, and moſt unnatural 
occurrences, — let the ſchoolmen, in the 


intricacies 
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intricacies and mazes of their reaſonings, 
ſay what they will to the contrary. I have 
adored thee often in edifices raiſed by the 
hands of man, but more often in the temple 
of the world, which neither art nor induſtry 
can limit; which is canopied by thy own 
Heavens, and which thy own ſun by day, 
and thy myſterious hoſt of ſtars by night 
| beautify beyond what every mine on earth 
can furniſh, infinitely beyond the poor 
devices of imitating and preſumptuous 
man! There have I adored thee; there in 
wonder, in amazement, and delight, have 
contemplated thy creation, and moſt truly 
reverenced thee. © But I had not done this, 
neither could I thus have borne myſelf, if I 
had beheld thee as the ſcourger of inno- 
cence, or as one who, for purpoſes unre- 
vealed, knew of and ſuffered the dreadful 
deeds wrought by the bloody hands of man, 


6 or 
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or thoſe which have been done towards me, 
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to- the annihilation of health, of peace, of 
realon—deeds horrible in ſound as the 
moſt tremendous thunder! more fatal in 


effect than burſting clouds of burning 


matter 


* * X * * „ 


I ſeized the hand of Lucilla, and hur- 


rying her away, deſired that ſhe would be 


ſwift in conducting me to my wife. The 
penitent girl obeyed; I ruſhed wildly 
through the ſtreets with her, and Alberti 


followed us. Arrived at the houſe, Lucilla 


knocked gently at the door, and it was 


opened by the helliſh Stephano, who fed 
from me, aſtoniſhed and t{hrieking, through 
the paſſage; but I purſued him, and ſeizing 
him by the throat, graſped bim till he 
foamed, till his face became as black and 

vol. II. F vely 
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ugly as any.of the devils, when he reeled 
inſenſibly, and fell on the floor, 

Aſſigning him to the care of Alberti, 1 
followed Lucilla to the chamber of my 
wife; I ran up to the bed; threw myſelf 
upon it, ſaw my Roſolie, pale, ſenſeleſs, 
dying! I claſped her hand, but it did not 


return the preſſure; 1 called her by her 
name; ſhe, neither anſwered nor noticed 


me. No! Death was on her—his Power 


operated, and all 
But why this method, Roncorone? why 
ſhould thy mind ſtrive to aſſume a fortitude, 
when there is a perverſe power within it, 
whoſe ceſſation from deſpotiſm is but of a mo- 


mentary date—a period, in order to acquire 
additional ſtrength, which is meant to effect 
a perfe& triumph ? 

I did not leave the room \ all the day; I 
watched the ſufferer every moment of the 


night, 


«a _ os 
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night, and at the break of morning ſhe. 


died—ſhe died 


Salvini, I will bring you to an account 
for this, and to ſuch an account as ſhail not 
admit prevarication. I will anticipate the 
retribution of Heaven; I will ſearch your 
heart, but not with words; a confeſſion 
ſhall be drawn from you, not by judicial 
means, but by the force of my own inter- 
rogatories. I will do it, villain, barbarian, 
murderer! by the ſoul of my wife, 
whoſe body lies at this moment ſtiffening 
before me, I will do it! In the prolonged 
agonies of death, when you ſhall coldly 
ſweat, and writhe, and groan—then, then 
ſhall be my triumph! You- ſhall die, 
Salvini! you ſhall deſcend, and the eye of 
intelle& ſhall follow your foul and reluctant 
ſpirit through the noiſy vaults and gleaming 
paſſages of hell, nor cloſe till you are 

3 N puſhed 
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puſhed from the fartheſt margin; no, not 
till it has ſeen you deſcending, headlong and 
{corched, through fathoms of ſmoke, in 
which the red flames of the {oul-recerving 
cauldron beneath ſhall make you partially 
viſible. 

This Was my oath, 
I made it whilſt I ſtood over the 
body of my murdered wife, whilſt there was 


warmth in her ſtill quivering fleſh; I made 
it with a vigour beyond nature, and was 
carried out of the room by Alberti, who had 
on that morning cauſed Stephano to be 
aſſigned over to the officers of juſtice, from 
whom, however, he eſcaped, though I ſuſ- 
pected it was money, and not cunning, that 
effected his enlargement. | 

The ſtate of my mind, as well as of my 
heart, was too deſperate to give an exact 
and methodical deſcription of. Again my 
| : , brain 
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ot brain became the receptacle of moſt foul 
nd and tormenting images; and Roſolie, ſweet 
in lily early blaſted! being laid in the earth, 
ing I prepared myſelf for vengeance. 
ly I provided Lucilla with a ſum of money 
to enable her to return to her friends, if, 
after her diſgrace, they were willing to receive 
he her; but the girl's heart was almoſt broken, 
vas and all the felicities of her life had fled, 
de never to be recalled. Health and peace had 
vas forgotten her, and ſicknels, grief, and con- 
1ad I trition were ever near her; but her com- 
be plaints to them were not many, becauſe 
om conſcience was ever telling her that her own 
u- guilt had firſt conjured them up, and folely 
lat influenced them in their deſigns and machi- 
nations. Nearly a thouſand times, with a 
my deathlike countenance, and with lean im- 
act ploring hands, did ſhe call on me for for- 
my giveneſs; there had been error in her con- 
ain F 3 duct 
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duct rather than crime, and her appearance 


ſhewed the ſeverity of the puniſhment that 
had already been inflicted on her. I there- 
fore trampled her no lower, but raiſed and 
pardoned her; telling her to refer her ſins, 
with humility, to the judgment of her 
God, and alſo to look for mercy in him. 

I then clandeftinely quitted Rome; hav- 
ing previouſly written a letter, ſimilar to 
the following, to my beſt worldly friend, 
from whom I contrived to have it kept till 
I ſhould be at ſome conſiderable diſtance, 


5 9 
* 


Forgive me, Alberti, and entreat your 
wife alſo to forgive me, for my ſudden dif- 
appearance. The womb of my mother 
never harboured you, nor were you in in- 
| fancy lulled in my cradle; till you have 
been, and now are my brother. Fraternity 

| : like 
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like your's was never excelled from the days 
when the waters of. deſtruction ſubſided, 


till the hour in which I faid, ſecretly, 
« Farewel, dear partner! God guard your 
ſteps, however deviating be mine! Fare- 
wel, dear partner! beſt and moſt truly 
loved affociate ! we ſhall never meet again!“ 


We never did meet again. 

The diſappearance of Stephano made me 
almoſt mad; I entreated Alberti, in another 
paper which I left behind me, to offer im- 
mediate and large rewards for his appre- 
henſion; but the villain was too ſucceſsful 
in his enterpriſe, and J never more heard of 
him. My principal fear was that he would 
be with Salvini, and that from him my in- 
tended victim would learn his danger before 
I could bring it near to him. The idea 
gave me ſtrength; I haſtened towards 
Venice, and my efforts were ſo great, that 

4 nature 
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nature almoſt ſunk beneath them. My 
body was exhauſted, my mind diſtracted; 
an hundred times in an hour I called on 
Roſolie. In. the morning I fancied that I 
faw her coming with blooming cheeks to 
meet me; at noon ſhe was beſide me, ſmil- 


ing on, embracing me; and at evening I 


beheld her, white and dejected, pacing . 


ſolemnly under the gloom of every clump 


or row of trees near which I paſſed. 

So much was I the ſlave of a wild ima- 
gination, and ſuch were my horrors, ſuch 
my ideas and chimeras till 1 arrived at 


Venice. That place was the theatre of 


action; my ſinews were braced, my heart 


ſteeled; the hand of deſperation ſeemed to 


take the guidance of me, and the ſpirit of 
my wife to cry from the temples of religion, 
from the regions of air, and from the waves 


of the Adriatic, © Vengeance ! yengeance !” 
1 5 5 | 
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In going to the houſe of Salvini, which I 
did almoſt as ſoon as I entered the city, I 
had to paſs the place in which the remains 
of my uncle reſted ; the doors of the church 
being open, I went into it, ſought the aiſle 
in which I had erected his monument, and 
kiſſed the tablet that recorded ſome few of 
his modeſt virtues. Reverence, however, 


could not long detain me; I returned 


through the ranks of thoſe who were deyo- 
tionally employed; and ſeeing that I at- 
tracted the particular notice of many of 
them, who roſe from their knees to gaze on 


me, I folded my arms, and laying my agi- 


tated face upon them, in that manner paſſed 
* 


the doors, and again entered into the ſtreet, 
which being greatly crowded, the concerns 


of the buſy people allowed them no time to 


trouble themſelves, or enquire into mine. 
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In a few minutes afterwards I was at 
Salvini's houſe ; I knocked at the door, and 
a ſervant appearing, I enquired for his 
maſter; but learned from him that my enemy 
was not at Venice, though the lacquey 
pretended ignorance as to the place of his 
reſidence. From one of Alberti's Venetian 
friends, however, I learned that Salvini was 
at Mantua, to which place it was my in- 
tention to follow him immediately. 

I remained 'only one day in Venice. 
Keeping myſelf as private as poſſible, I was 
not noticed by many, and to thoſe few who 
recognized and addrefſed me, I did not 
make known the ſorrows of my heart, or 
the diſtractions of my mind; neither did I - 
aſk for their pity, nor correct the erroneous 
information that had been given them of 
my unhappy ſtory. I no longer looked for 
ſympathy; becauſe I was no longer weak; I 

: had 
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had no tears in my eyes, no ſickneſs in my 
heart; the active ſpirits of revenge hurried 


me on, and the rapidity of my pulſes was 


almoſt incredible. To ſpeak ſtill more 
forcibly, my ftate might be compared to 
that of a lion, which, having been attacked 
by an enemy, goes forth with his cheſt full 
of ire, and with menacing eyes, to ſeek for 
the blood which can alone appeaſe him, 


With the ſame ſpeed that I had travelled 
from Rome to Venice, I continued my pur- | 


ſuit from the latter place to Mantua; but 
after my fatigue, my vexations, and my 
+ Pains, I had to learn that I arrived a day too 
late for the completion of my purpoſe, as 
the execrable Salvini had departed on the 
preceding one from Mantua. 8 
This was a blow of which at firſt J was 
greatly ſuſceptible; for I began to fear that 
the fiend would clude my vengeance, and 
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allo that Stepbano had exceeded me in 
ſwiftneſs, and cauſed, the removal of his 
employer. Still my diſappointment did not 
wholly diſcourage me ; but learning nothing 
of Salvini's departure that was ſatisfactory, 
IL apprehended that I ſhould not ſoon meet 
with him. My ſtri&t enquiries brought me 
intelligence that he had been viſiting a Noble- 
man, whoſe name I have now forgotten, 
and that his diſappearance was abrupt: al] 
beyond this was myſterious. 

Two days afterwards, however, aided by 
diſimulation, I learned from a ſervant of 
Salvini's hoſt, that poſt-horſes had been 
. procured to carry him towards Milan; and 
that he had, ſome few hours previous to the 
commencement of his journey, received 


letters which ſeemed greatly to agitate 
him, | 


« He 
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« He has not eſcaped then!” I ex- 
claimed; my ſnare is yet open, and I ſtill 
ſhall take him in it.“ -I clapped ſome 
money into my director's hand, and in leſs 
than an hour was leaving Mantua behind 
me; the tumult of my heart affected my 


breath, and on receiving the intelligence of 


this man, my emotions almoſt entirely ſup- 


preſſed it. 

I paid my drivers liberally, and urged 
them on with increaſing impatience; my 
foul ſeemed to fly before me; at every poſt, 
not thinking of expences, I ſelected the 
beſt horſes, and the night as well as the day 
were ſpent in travelling, It was dark when 
I entered Milan; and in the morning 1 
again began my ſearch, when an hundred 
additional troubles and perplexities aroſe; 
but 1 ſurmounted them, diſperſed, put them 
all to flight, completely conquered them. 
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IT a man would ſucceed in a project, let 
him perſevere; if he would gain the aſſiſt- 
ance of his brethren, let him ſcatter his 
gold among them. Thoſe who are urged 
to do an act of ſervice, for which friendſhip 
and gratitude are to be the mere rewards, 


will ſhake their beads, and anſwer, Ve 


have no poteer; but feed their venality, and 
it will be, Good Signor, command us.” 

I had been a week in Milan, and made no 
diſcovery ; on the eighth day, however, as I 
was paſſing a public market, I ſaw a man 
| purchaſing ſome poultry, and his face was 
not unknown to me: I knew him to be, 
or that he had been, a fervant to Salvini. 
After a moment's recollection, I was aſſured 
that he was one of the two fellows that had 
accompanied my deteſtable enemy to his 
houſe, from which I had reſcued my Roſolie 

3 | — reſcued, 
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—reſcued, only more fatally, more horribly 


to loſe her | 

Thinking it probable that I was now on 
the eve. of a full elucidation of circum- 
ſtances, again my deſpondency was ſucceeded 
by the more violent paſſions ; but I re- 
ſolved to direct my eyes wholly towards the 
man, and narrowly to watch his motions. 
I ſaw him place the fowls in his baſket, and 


pay the poulterer for them; he then walked | 


away, and, at ſome diſtance, and much agi- 


tated, I followed him. 
On quitting Rome I had, for the for- 
warding of my project, made ſome altera- 


tions in my uſual manner of dreſſing; and 


afterwards, when 1 left Venice; my habit 
underwent a greater change: and I did not 


doubt but that it diſguiſed my perſon, with- 


out attaching to it any ſingularity or ap- 
pearance of affectation. 


I drew 
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I drew my hat over my eyes, and pur- 
ſued the object of my ſuſpicion and curio- 
ſity, not only through the city, but alſo 
three or. four miles beyond it. I was cau- 
| tious in not ſeeming to notice him, and 
aſſumed an air of inattention to things 
which were around me, by carrying a book 
in my hand, and frequently looking at it. 
At length he turned out of the road, and 
entered a narrow and pleaſant lane; I did 
the ſame with apparent indifference, and 
watched him into a ſmall houſe or cottage 
that ſtood in a little adjacent meadow, I 
Was at firſt prompted to ruſh forward, and 
break open the door which he had cloſed ; 
but caution whiſpered that ſuch an attempt 
would be abſurd: and in-order that I might 
not excite ſuſpicion, I walked further down | 
the lane, and at ſome conſiderable diſtance 
ſaw another ſmall, but. ſomewhat meaner 

| houſe, 
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houſe, where I thought I might venture a 
few enquiries. | 

1 therefore walked up to it, at the ſame 
time hiding my emotions as much as poſſi- 
ble, though I felt the fluſh of paſſion on my 


cheek, and knew that I had no direct power 


of changing or diſcolouring the growing 
hues. I took my hat from my head, as if 
were ſeeking refreſhment from the air, and 
proceeded with an appearance of extreme 
fatigue and laſſitule. 

A young woman was ſitting on a ſtool at 
the door, and ] aſked her for fomething 


cooling to refreſn me ;—ſhe brought me 
- fruit. and ice; and after I had taken ſome 
of them, and made her a recompence, 1 


ſtarted. a few fimple queſtions reſpecting 
the country, and afterwards others which 
tot, though not particularly, to the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the cottage that I had firſt 
noticed, 

To the firſt enquiries ſhe uſed a great 
deal of circumlocution, which 1 could well 
have diſpenſed with; and to the laſt ſhe 
could ſay but little. That little, however, 
rouſed me, and I drew. ſtill nearer to her, in 
order that my ear might take 1 1n every word 

as it paſſed from her, | 

In that cottage, Signor,“ ſhe replied, 
« lives a gentleman, who came to it ſcarcely 
more than a weck ago,” | 

&* Indeed | fo lately?“ 

« A day or two under or over, Signor. 
To thoſe who love quiet it muſt be a plea- 
fant place ; I hope the ſtranger will find it 
fuch—with all my heart I wiſh it!“ 

« What is his name ? I enquired. 


« I never heard it: I told you, Signor, 
that he was a ſtranger to me.“ 


“ Excuſe 
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« Excuſe me; I forgot it. Does he live 
alone? Has he any ſociety ?” 

« He keeps a ſervant.” 

« Can you deſcribe his perſon ?” 

Of the ſervant, Signor?“ 

10 No, of the maſter. I have a ſmall 
curioſity ;'T think it is probable ſhall know 


him. 


« Why, as to deſcribing him—I have 


ſeen him only twice, and even at thoſe 


times not very perfectly; but I think he is 
a handſome, terrifying man. If ever a 
woman ſhould love him, I am ſure, very 
ſure that ſhe muſt likewiſe fear him. © 

ce Tt is Salvini,” I ſaid incautiouſiy, at 


ſomewhat indiſtinctly. 


% What did you ſay ?” enquired the girl. 
“Nothing only that your deſcription is 
whimſical, and makes me laugh.” 


I proteſt 
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“] proteſt here comes the ſtranger now, 


ſaid the cottager, riſing from her ſtool. 


« Where? where?” I exclaimed, while 
ſcorpions ſeemed to ſpring from my heart. 

* Nay, now it is my turn to laugh at you, 
Signor. There, he is now coming from 
behind the large tree yonder ; when he ap- 
proaches, pray look at his dark viſage and 
fullen brows.” 

Not I,” I replied +. b want not to ſee 
him,” | | 
„ Whither is your curiolity | gone, 
Signor ?” ſaid the girl, with more mirteh than 
ſuſpicion. 

„ had none,” I anſwered; I was only 
ſporting with you. With your leave I will 


ſtep into your ages and reſt myſelf 


99 1 


awhile. 
cc Do ſo,” ſhe ſaid ; «] muſt, however, 
have another peep at the ſtranger; when 
he 
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he 1s gone by, I will come and diſpoſe my 
mother's couch for you.“ 

I ſtepped haſtily into the cottage, and 
putting aſide a ſmall part of the window 
curtain, panting and agitated, watched for 
the ſtranger. I ſaw him at the diſtance of 
ſeveral yards, and inſtantly knew him to be 
Salyini, . I looked at the. villain's face: it 
was dark and contracted ; and though his 


eyes fell on the cottager, who was young and 


blooming, their fires were not ſoftened. 

My veins in a moment were ſwelling, 
and. in the ſucceeding one my blood was 
curdled. I was ſtarting forward to purſue 
and ſtab him; but my finews relaxed, my 
legs failed me, and my head fell with vio- 
lence upon a table that ſtood. by my fide. 

The cottager at that inſtant entered, and 
looking earneſtly at me, enquired whether 
I was not well; to which I anſwered that I 

| believed 
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believed I had been ſomewhat incautious in 
eating ſo much of her fruit and ice when 
the temperature of my body was ſo 
hot and moiſt. In order to prevent any 
ill effects ariſing, my kind young hoſteſs 
offered me a cordial, and preſſed it upon 
me with ſo much kindneſs and force of 


recommendation, that I could not decline it. 


In a few minutes after J declared myſelf 
much recovered, at the ſame time attribu- 


ting, as ſhe did, the favourable change to 


the virtues of the draught ſhe had given 
me. TI did not offer her any reward, but 
ſlipped a ſmall purſe, without her perceiv- 
ing it, into the glaſs which I had uſed ; when 
putting it. afide, I bade my lively little 
friend adieu, and departed. from the 
cottage. | 85 

The free air ſome what revived me 3 and 
having walked a little diſtance, I ſtopped, 


In 
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in order to think of my plans and mears of 
operation, 


What ſhould I do reſpecting Salvini? 
Give him up to the law? Was it certain 
that he would ſuffer by it ? Neither fine nor 


impriſonment were in a thouſandth degree 


adequate to his villany.— Meet him arm to 
arm, breaſt to breaſt ? What, place myſelf 
in equal terms before the raviſher of my 
wife? before her murderer? perhaps to fall 


+ the victim of chance, and conſequently add 


to his former brutal triumph? No, no! 
Should I ſhoot him, ſtab him? Yes, yes ! 


To remove ſuch a monſter would not be a 


mere gratification of my revenge and awa- 
kened paſſions; but it would alſo be to 
benefit ſociety, and take off a maſt vile and 
corruptive blot from human nature, which 
would look the fairer for the action. 


Fl 


| determined, ; 
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I determined, vowed, moſt ſolemnly 
{wore that, within the ſpace of a few hours, 
he ſhould die by my hand by the hand of 
the huſband of Roſoſie.— Angel! I thought 
T heard your ſoft voice in the clouds approv- 
ing my oath; I even looked up for you 
towards Heaven, but my eyes, having 
ſtrained themſelves in diſappointment, only 
fell' on 'the paths which had been fo lately 
trodden by your deſtroyer. * Retribution 
is near, ſpirit !” J cried—* retribution is at 
hand! You will hear of it above; it will 
be rumoured by the. ſhuddering Saints, and 
I ſhall ſoon be with you to announce it!“ 

I returned to Milan, and purchaſed at 
one ſhop a brace of piſtols, ſome powder, 
and balls; and at another place I provided 
- myſelf with a ſtiletto, as I had not fully 
determined which of the two inſtruments 
I ſhould uſe in the diſpatching of my 
| enemy. 


Il 
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enemy. I wiſhed not to be ingentouſly 
ſanguinary, though I could not abate him 
an atom of my -vengeance. Putting my 
new purchaſes into my pocket, I again left 
the city, and journeying back to the village, 
loitered about till ſome. conſiderable time 
after ſunſet. 

I afterwards approached the cottage of 
Salvini; but ſeeing the ſervant employed 
in the little garden, I again retired ſome 
diſtance from the premiſes, without attract- 
ing his notice, or drawing his attention from 
his work. It was my defign to make a 
deliberate ſacrifice, and therefore I wiſhed 
not to enter into any engagement Or con- 
teſt; on that night I firmly reſolved te 
cleanſe Salvini's body of his foul ſpirit 5 
however hazardous the attempt might be, 
and whoever witneſſed my, actions, or had 


the temerity to oppoſe them. Fidelity, 
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perhaps, might bind the ſervant to the 
* maſter; but that I conſidered as no ob- 
ſtacle, even ſhould they not be apart from 
each other when I ruſhed forward to ſeize 
my prey. The powers of reſolution were 
great within me; the ſtrength of many men 
ſeemed at that hour to be at my command ; 
and I had not a doubt but that one of my 
arms would be able to ſhoot or to ſtab 
Salvini, while the other graſped his menial, 
and kept him at its full length from me, 
Had it been poſſible for them both to have 
aſſumed the forms of lions, I ſhould not 
have feared, in that hour of inſpiration, 
their ſhaggy paws, or been put to flight by 
their united roarings. 

My mind was firm; I felt not the com- 


punctions of horror; I did not view myſelf | 


as a deſigning murderer, neither did I trem- 
ble when I caſt up my eyes to the realms of 
the 
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the Supreme Spirit, whoſe ken is ſaid to be 
illimitable. Never had a malefactor, 
doomed by the violated laws of his country 
to expire in public beneath the inſtruments 
of torture, committed crimes more atro- 
cious—crimes, which the ear of humanity 
would turn from, and the ſoul ſicken at! 
J again went towards the cottage, and 
when 1 was within a few yards of it, ſaw 
Salvini and his ſervant, ſtanding at the 
door: they had been, and were {till con- 
verſing together. | 
That you can do,” ſaid the former, 
alluding to ſomething which had preceded 
that you can do in the morning when you 
go to Milan; and I would not have you 
forget to bring with you the opiates; tell 
the apothecary. to make them more power- 
ful, for his others were weak, and had no 
effect. | 
G 2 « Ah, 
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* Al, ha!” I cried, or, rather ſtrongly 
thought, is it ſo? I have the means to 
quiet you and your compunctions, and will 
apply them too,” 

% And tell him,” Salvini continued, 
ee that, during the night, a fever preys 
ſtrongly on me, and that I wiſh him to 
ſend no, tell him to come to me in the 
courſe of a day or two. 'You may deſire 
that he will return with you on the mor- 
row.“ : | | 

« Yes, Signor, I ſhall be back at noon.” 

« 'That 1s ſufficient ; open the window 
of my chamber; I ſhall walk awhile, and 
return about eleven.“ 

« What will you take for ſupper, Signor 7 
| enquired the man. 

« Any thing—notring-1 ſhall not eat 
to-night,” 


&« Nor 
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% Nor to-morrow night, nor at any time 

hereaſter,“ ſaid I, mentally. 
Salvini walked into the garden; I heard 
him ſigh, as if he were much oppreſſed. 
He entered a little arbour, but ſtaid in it 
ſcarcely a minute; he then plucked a roſe 
from a tree that grew very near the hedge 
behind which I had concealed myſelf; he 
ſmelt of the flower, gazed on it carneftly, 
and ſighing ſtill more heavily, threw it from 
him. 

He ſurely at that moment thought of Ro- 
ſolie, of the bloſſom that opened and flou- 
riſned under his eye, the ſweet roſe which he 
ſhould have tenderly nouriſhed and foſtered, 
but which he rifled, withered, blaſted! 

« And blaſted be thee, thou falſe friend, 
thou cruel guardian, thou moſt abandoned 
villain!“ 
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did not then ſhoot him; but ſeeing him 
paſs. the gate, I moved from my hiding- 
place, and followed him at a diſtance. I 
felt for my ſtiletto, which was in my boſom, 
and placed it in ſuch a manner that an in- 
{tant might not be loſt in drawing it from 
the ſcabbard; my piſtols were in my 
pocket, their barrels well filled with powder 
and balls; every thing was ready for my 
purpoſe. 21þ 

Night never was more beautiful; the 
ſcattered lamps of Heaven burnt clear; the 
hills, the meadows, and the trees were 
ſilvered; and the ſhadow of Salvini fell a 
great length on the ground, and ſerved me 


as a guide. | 

« Look around, wretch, and the beauties 
of nature, perhaps, may give you a mo- 
mentary pleaſure ; look up, murderer, and 


wonder at the magnificence of God! of 
him, 


%% 
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him, into whoſe regions you ſhall never 
enter; of him, whoſe eye ſhall be as light» 
ning to you! Confeſs yourſelf, tremble, 
ſue for mercy, that, if forbidden to claim 
one of the joys of Heaven, you may not 
be driven into the caverns of hell! Pray, 
if it avail you nothing, pray! Lou ſee 
the moon ſhedding a world of light; you 


ſhall not ſee it to-morrow riſe over the hills! 


You hear the bird of night pouring forth 


its melody, and ſending its clear notes 
through the vales of innocence; ſome few 
ſtrains more, and then your ears ſhall ſhut 
out all ſound for ever | The ſpirits of the 


elements are blowing ſweetly in your face; 


but within an hour they ſhall paſs over 


your breathleſs and unconſcious body ! The 


gulph of oblivion is yawning, and the ſinews 


of my arm are ſwelling to hurl you into it!” 


— 8 4 He 
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He ſtill continued to walk, and I to 
follow. He had gone nearly a mile from 
his houſe, when he entered a ſmall grove, 
or clump of trees. The moment was come ! 
I haſtened my ſteps, placed myſelf before 
him, and bound my fingers like curves of 
iron round his arm. 

He haſtily enquired who J was. 

« Roncorone !” I replied—* Ron- 
corone l. 

« Oh Heaven !” he exclaimed, and en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to free himſelf from 
my violent graſp. | 

4 Salvini,“ I ſaid, © uſe no efforts to 
releaſe yourſelf; did you poſſeſs treble 
ſtrength, my arms ſhould ſtill hold you. 
Struggle not; I came hither not to be 
baffled, but to | 

« To do what?” faid the guilty wretch, 
faltering and trembling almoſt to annihi- 
lation, OE 
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To give you a paſſport to the world 
which is at preſent unknown to you; to 
make a ſpeedy diviſion between your ſoul 
and body.” 

« To kill me! to murder me!“ | 

« To facrifice you!] Such is my inten- 


tion—ſuch the purpoſe that brought me 


hither.” 

He again Atempten to releaſe himſelf, 
but I drew forth one of my piſtols 
and placing it near his head, he ſtruggled 
no more. He however became deſpicably 
abject; and, throwing himſelf on his knees, 
begged for mercy. 

« What!” I exclaimed, © mercy from 


me? mercy from the huſband of Roſolie? 


Villain! that name has rouſed me. De- 
teſted fiend! can you expect mercy from 
me? Dare you look for it from God ? But 
here, before this inſtrument levels you, con- 

3 feſs 
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feſs yourſelf; if words will procure you 
pardon, ſpeak them ; however, be brief, for 
all your faculties will end in the ſpace of ten 


52 


minutes. Confeſs 

« What, what ſhould I confeſs?“ 

« That your heart has long been the 
receptacle of vice; that your paſt deeds 
have been horrible enough to doom you to 
hell; that you are a murderer—a raviſher ! 
Confels, confeſs !” 

« I will not; who can thus arraign me?” 

« Were my father living, he could do it; 
and would not the deceaſed and miſtaken 
Venzone join his evidence? Stephano, 
that dark and cruel devil, reſembling your- 
ſelf, could ſpeak to it—Lucilla—my wife, 
my wife, fiend! all could accuſe you. 
Have I ſtruck you dumb? Speak inſtantly, 


or my fury may even ſpurn at a momentary 
reſtraint !** 


* © Hear 
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c Hear me, he cried “ hear me, 
Roncorone! My actions indeed have not 
been juſt, but they have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Stephano was a raſcal, Lucilla a 
bawd, and their evidence therefore ought 
not to convict me. Your wife, had ſhe 
lived, I ſhould have reſtored to you.” 

« Filthy villain! what, ſtained, de- 
flowered ?”? 
„ By whom? Not by me. Roncorone, 
your ear has been groflly abuſed by lies.” 

« And is at this moment. Confeſs—you 


| ſet my houſe on fire?“ 
« Idid. Pardon, pardon me for it!“ 


« You impoſed on my wife with falſe- 
hood, ſeized her, carried her to Rome.“ 

« It is true. I beſeech you forgive me!“ 
« And there you raviſhed her !” 

« Oh, no, no!“ | 


G 6 | ce You 
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„ You did, monſter) You forced her, 
compelled her; you placed a foil on her 
innocence, marked her with pollution, 
brought death upon her!“ 

«© No, indeed, indeed“ 

« Liar! hell demands you of me!“ 
I threw him on his back, and having 
grappled with him for a moment, diſcharged 
the contents of one of my piſtols into his 
head, It was not wholly effectual, for he 
afterwards murmured—< I am gwlty! I 
am guilty!” when I placed the barrel of the 
other inſtrument to his mouth, and ſcat- 
tered his brains. : : 

J threw the piſtols from me, and they 

fell into a pool of water near the ſpot 
| which was marked with the blood of Salvini; 
my ſtiletto followed them, for I had no 
- more death-deeds to perform. My work 
accompliſhed, and my deſigns effected, I 


removed 
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removed the ſtains from my hands, and leav- 
ing the grove, took the road leading to 
Milan. I however loitered about the 
ſuburbs of the city, and did not enter it till 
the morning, when I returned to my lodg- 
ing, apparently tranquil, though internally 
agitated. 
* * * „ * * 

J ſat down, alone and undiſturbed, to 

think on what had paſſed. I did not ſhrink 


from my actions; I would not, had I pof- 
ſeſſed the power, have given Salvini his life 
again; and when I reflected on his death, I 


murmured, Such be the end of every 
atrocious villain like himſelf!? 
Oh, what ideas followed next! But for 


him, happineſs and bliſs had ſtill been 
mine ! but for him, I had been an huſband, 
. ever receiving from my ſoft partner love, 


tenderneſs, ecſtacy |! nay, perhaps, but for 
his 
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his—Oh God !—but for his violation, I had 
been a father, liſtening to the plaints of my 
babe, or fondly gazing on its little face of 
ſmiling innocence! Ah! wretched and 


moſt miſerable Roncorone! 
* * * „ * * 


I éleft Milan on the following day, and 
before any rumours had gone forth reſpect- 
ing the tranſaction in which I had been con- 
cerned. My intention was, as it had been 
before the diſcovery of my wife at Rome, 
and when, I was bewailing her ſuppoſed 
death, to ſeclude myſelf from the world, 
to ſeek ſome ſpot where the inhabitants 
were few, and where the malice, cunning, 
and duplicity of the thicker ſwarm were not 
to be traced. I wiſhed to find a place of 
quiet, where my tired ſpirit might ſink into 
its long ſlcep, untainted by loquacity, and 
unmoleſted by thoſe effuſions which coſt 
worldly 
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worldly ſenſibility only a ſhort breathing, 
common as the air, but diſpenſing none of 
its benefits. 

In paſt viſionary moments I had regarded 
the world as a noble temple, canopied with 
beautiful architecture, and tenanted by 
minor Gods! Wherever I then turned, L 
beheld, or fancied I beheld, Virtue and 
Charity employed in their deeds of goodneſs, 
Mercy ſtretching forth her hands, and Truth 
ſmiling brighter than the fun, which ſhe 
could look at unblinking ; Science receiving 
rewaid, Genius unexacted admiration, and 
Philanthropy—benign Philanthropy! giving 
ſmiles to the faces of thouſands, pleaſure to 
the hearts of millions! Oh, how beautiful 
was every thing to the eye! how heavenly 
every thing to the imagination 

But the optics are only the intelligencers 


to the ſoul, to that emporium in which the 


ingredients 
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ingredients of our paſſions, of our affections, 
and of our antipathies are indiſcriminately 
placed, in order to be modelled by worldly 
occurrences. The world - that world which 
once had ſo charmed and raviſhed me, now 
appeared no more than a mortifying ſpec- 
tacle, darkened in ſome parts by the general 
frailties of man, in others enſanguined by 
his crimes, but in none irradiated by his 
virtues. My former opinions being again 
- conſidered, were found to ariſe from infatua- 
tion; but I confeſs when I diſcovered how 
far I had gone aftray, I fighed at. the neceſ- 
fity of retracting. There is ſomething even 
to regret and mourn for when we are re- 
called from pleafing deceptions by painful 
and melancholy truths; we wiſh almoſt to 
be lulled into them again, when the powers 
that rouſed us offer no real for the artificial 
good, Cold Philoſophy will ſpurn at this, 

6 becauſe 
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becauſe ſhe teaches that truth is always good, 
always excellent. 

My affairs were few, and eaſily to be 
arranged; I poſted back to Venice, where, 
in privacy, I ſettled them all preparatory to 
my renunciation of ſociety. I diſcovered 
myſelf only to my agent, who was rewarded 
for his ſecrecy; he collected my property, 
and having reſerved a ſufficient ſum for the 


poor neceſſities of my few coming days, or 


years, as it might be, I aſſigned the re- 
mainder by a writing to my friend Alberti, 
and charged him only with the guardianſhip 
of a young orphan, a little boy, whom I had 
ſnatched from the ſtorms of adverſity, and 
the fangs of poverty, and whoſe innocent 
tongue uſed, every time I ſaw him, to ſay, 
« Heaven bleſs Signor Roncorone !''— 
Endeavour to make your charge an honeſt 
and worthy man,” I ſaid in the paper which 

I addreſſed 
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I addreſſed to Alberti; I hope he will be 
riſing to manhood with promiſe, and you 
declining into age with tranquillity, when 
the planks of my coffin, if any man ſhall 
provide me with one, will be rotten, and diſ- 
joined by the creatures of the earth. The 
boy has too many ſenſibilities blunt the 

edges of ſome of them; ſtupidity enſures 
happineſs better than exceſs of feeling.“ 

I appropriated a ſum of money for a mo- 
' nument to be erected to the memory of my 
wife; and in a letter entreated Alberti to 

attend perſonally to the performance of this 
buſineſs. 

Oh ſpirit of peace! no epitaph could do 
thee juſtice! the ſons of Art could never 
raiſe a monument ſo durable as that which 
was contained 1n the ſoul of thy diſtracted 
huſband. The one muſt neceſſarily yield 
to time and to the ſway of years; but the 

other 
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other not prolonged centuries, nor elemental 
blaſts, nor the laſt great convulſions of na- 
ture could throw down, or in any manner 
efface. God! at that moment I felt thy 
magnitude; and the expanſion of thy power 
enraptured me while I, trembling, gazed 
upon thy bright dominions | 

It was a pain to part from my little 
protege; he aſked me why I ſighed, why my 
cheeks were ſo pale, why I had not ſeen him 
for ſo long a time, and where the dear 
Signora, meaning my wife, then was; and 
when I kiſſed him, and told him I was going, 
he claſped my neck, and ſobbed out, 
« God bleſs you, Signor! when will. you 
again come back to Ferdinand?“ — The boy's 
words found the chords of my ſenſibility, 
and played exquiſitely upon them, I 
fondled him till he fell aſleep in my arms, 
when I Jaid him gently on a couch, and 
kiſſing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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kiſſing his red lips, gave him a laſt look, and 
left him for ever. 

After a private reſidence in Venice of a 
fortnight, I departed from thence, in order 


to carry my debilitated body and ruined 


mind to Switzerland; in which country I 
meant to dwell as long as local habitation 
was of any conſideration to me, Having 
formed the defign of making. a voyage, I 
embarked at Venice, and afterwards entered 


the mouth of the Po, it being my inten- 


tion to go up that river as far as Cremona, 
for the fatigue of travelling was at that time 


too great for me. 


The beauties of Nature no longer could 
faſcinate or even pleaſe my eye; it was 
dead to them, though the time had been 


when it would have ſtretched with enthu- - 


faſm, I was not charmed by the undula- 
tion of the waves, or by the rich and varied 
proſpects 
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proſpedts on the banks of the river; nor 
could the evening chantings of the 
mariners, nor the more lively ſtrains of the 
pealants, which came from the oppoſite 
ſhores, give me the moſt tranſitory ſenſa- 
tion of pleaſure, or purge my imagination 
of the foulneſs that hung over it like a fog. 
My powers were decaying ; the faculties, 
which ſolely conſtitute the riches: of life, 
and without which' not even the airs of 
Heaven ſeem worth inhaling, were falling 
languidly and ſeparating in ſickneſs, and I 
made no effort either to recal or recollect 
them. ; 

T did not diſembark at Cremona, as I had 
intended, but failed to Pavia, where I landed, 
and from whence I deſigned to depart on the 
following day. 

The next morning, however, I found my- 
ſelf unable to proceed; my indiſpoſition 

increaſed 
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- Increaſed moſt rapidly, and my giddineſs 
Was ſo great, that even motionleſs things 
ſeemed to move fantaſtically before. my eyes. 
I thought I was dying; and in that thought 
there was pleaſure, otherwiſe a conſiderable 
degree of ſatisfaction.— The moment is 
nearly come!” I cried; «© I am about to 
aſſociate with angels to open my eyes on 
all the grandeur and myſteries of the uni- 
verſal God !”—T ſmiled in my ſickneſs, 
and was as unruffled by fear as I had ever 
been in the calmeſt hour of infancy. 

I was, however, deceived in my expecta- 
tions ; for the time of perpetual filence was 
not yet at hand. I had not been in Pavia 
more than ſix or ſeven days when the vertigo 
ceaſed, and health again ſtrove to effect an 
eſtabliſhment. 

But my plagues and miſeries ended not 


here; Fate was planning moſt craftily for 
me, 
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me, and preparing a damnable web to catch 
me in. 

I had not been out of my inn ſince my 
debarkation, but my hoſt and his family had 
been very attentive and tender to me, and 
they expreſſed much pleaſure on my reco- 
very; I felt the kindneſs of theſe people 

very ſenſibly felt it, though J could have 
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wiſhed never to hear ſuch congratulations, 


They were one day ſpeaking of an execu- 


_ —— — — —— — 
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tion that was to take place at Milan on the 
next day; and being preſent, and. ſeeing 
that the ſubject created much intereſt 


— 1 


—— 
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among them, I enquired the nature of the 


offence, and was told it was that of murder. 


continued 
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« The name of the culprit, 
my landlord, © is Luzzi; he was in the ſer- 
vice of Signor Salvini, whom he murdered ' 
| ſome little time ago; for which crime, and 


an 
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Y 


an horrid one it was, he 1s to-morrow to die 
on the wheel.” | 
. God!” 
&« Signor? 
« What proofs were hou of his guilt?“ 
Oh, moſt convincing proofs ! evident, 


7 


palpable ! ſuch as the ſhallow cunning of 
the wretch could not ſhift from the eyes of 
the world and juſtice.” 
« Indeed, indeed! Pray what were they py 
„Why Signor Salvini lived in retire- 
ment ; he had been but a ſhort time in that 
part of the country ; he was found murdered 
at ſome little diſtance from his dwelling, 
and many articles of conſiderable value 
were afterwards. diſcovered in the boxes of 
the villain,. who had not fled before the | 
alarm was given, and who, on being appre- 
hended, freely acknowledged the theft, but 
moſt obſtinately denied the murder.” 
Se En « Oh! 
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« Oh! and is there no other evidence 
againſt him?“ 

« No other, Signor ;—ſurely this is ſuf- 
ficient.” 

e And he is to die?“ 

« The rack ends him to-morrow.” 

In one moment I felt the pangs of a 
thouſand dying men, and, ſinking into a 


chair, fat ſome conſiderable time in a ſtupor; 


at length, recollecting myſelf, I ordered that 


poſt-horſes might be immediately prepared 
to take me to Milan. 

My agitation, I perceived, aſtoniſhed my 
hoſt, who was deſirous of aſking me ſome 
queſtions concerning the caule of it; but I 
filenced .him, and afterwards ſent him to 
look after the conveyance that I had ordered, 
and into. which, in the courſe of half an 


hour, I threw myſelt, in order to be driven 


from Pavia. My drivers aſſured me that 1 
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ſhould be in Milan ſoon after ſunſet ; but 


owing to an injury done to the vehicle, and 
to the wretched ſtate of the horſes, it was 
near ten o'clock when I reached that city, 
and I could therefore enter into no part of 
my buſineſs till the morning. 

My firſt enquiry was at what time the 
execution would take place on the morrow ; 
and being informed that the criminal would 
be brought forth at the hour of ten, I 
retired to my chamber, though my limbs 
almoſt refuſed to perform their accuſtomed 
offices. 

J diſmifſed the perſon who attended me 
to my ſleeping . room, without ordering, or 
even thinking of any refreſhment for myſelf. 
I placed the lamp on a table, and threw my 
hands upon my heated forehead. A large 
mirror was in the front of me; my eyes 
glanced upon it, but I withdrew them in 


terror, 
6 | 
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terror, as the glaſs ſeemed to caſt upon me 
the pale manacled victim, the grim, un- 
pitying executioners, and all the dreadful 
apparatus of the limb-tearing wheel. I 
altered my poſition, but even then I could 


not baniſh the appalling figures of imagi- 


nation. 1 

My thoughts were growing wild. The 
danger of the priſoner, —the horror of ſuch 
a puniſhment falling on the innocent, the 
knowledge of a man's mind, when his fitua- 
tion is deſperate, ſuggeſting deſperate means 
of extricating himſelf, - ſuicide how often 
preferred, if the neceſſary aids are within 


reach, to a public, prolonged, and excru- 


ciating death! Theſe were the ſubjects, 
the dreadful ſubjects which were inceſſantly 

ſhifting in my mind. 
The time till the morning ſeemed almoſt 
half a century, and I thought light more 
1 2 tardy 
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tardy than uſual. In the interim, however, 


I had formed my principal deſign, which 


was to reſcue the condemned man by a 


confeſſion of my own guilt, which could 


alone preſerve him, and allo to throw myſelf 


upon the laws, the ſeverity of which I did 


not fear, and the mercy of which I. reſolved 
not to court. 


To preſerve ſo wretched a life as mine, 


ſo burthened an exiſtence, - to keep in 


action ſenſes which ſtirred not at the call of 
happineſs, and till were never reſting, ſhould 


I, could I ſuffer innocence to writhe under the 


torture, after hearing the curſes of the un- 


feeling multitude aſſembled to gape upon the 


agonies of one of the Almighty's creatures ? 


He might have a wife; ſhould I ſend her 
into the world diſtracted? He might be 
a father; God of the univerſe ſhould I 


| cauſe the throats: of his babes to ſcream, 


SES PB their 
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their innocent boſoms to heave convulſively, 
their poor, poor eyes to overflow, and their 
guileleſs tongues to ſay to each other Our 
father is butchered ! his veins are emptied, 
his limbs bruiſed, broken, and disjointed! 
let us weep, fiſters,—let us mourn, brothers; 


for our parent is cruelly torn from us for 


ever!“ 


Had I for a moment harboured ſuch a 
deſign, I ſhould have wiſhed that never 
thereafter the ears of Heaven would be, 
even for a moment, inclined to my ſupplica- 
tions, | PHY, 

I was in the fireets ſoon after the hour 
of ſeven; there were then nearly three 
hours to paſs before that which had'been 


appointed for the execution, and conſe- 


quently ſufficient time for me to go before 
an officer of juſtice, or a magiſtrate, and to- 


make a confeſſion of thoſe actions which it 


H 3 was 
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was now horrid, inhuman, and even deviliſh 
to conceal. 

1 ſtopped not to ponder on my deſigns, 
but hurried through the ſtreets till I arrived 
at the houſe of a magiſtrate, to whom I had 
been directed. He was not riſen, Anxious 
to ſee and ſpeak to him, I entreated a ſer- 
vant (making my requeſt more forcible by 
the application of a piece of money) to go 
up to his chamber, and form him that a 
perſon was waiting to make a very important 
diſcovery, which, if not immediately at- 
tended to, would be productive of the moſt 
dreadful conſequences that could poſſibly be 
| conceived. | 

I believe the man fuſpedted f that my in- 
tellects were impaired. After looking at 
me a ſhort time, and putting my preſent 
into his pocket, he however went up with 
my mess, and 1 in about ten minutes re- 
£ turned 
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turned and acquainted me that his maſter 
would attend me as ſoon as he could put on 
his clothes. 

I was well ſatisfied with the anſwer, I 


endeavoured to collect myſelf againſt - the 


appearance of the magiſtrate, and to make 


my ſelf-accuſations with firmneſs: but my 


mind recurrgd to the ſhocking fituation of 


the condemned priſoner, and my agitation 


again became violent. 


The perſon for whom I was waiting, now 
entered the room, and viewing me very 
attentively, enquired my early buſineſs. 

« have a ſerious charge to make,” I 
rephed—*< a very ſerious, and I doubt not 
but that you will ſay a very dreadful 
charge.” | 

« Againſt whom?“ 

« Mylelt—my accuſation goes no fur- 


ther; I am come to ſtate my own deeds to 
you,” 


H 4 Then 
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« Then I dare believe your criminality is 
not great.“ | 
Dare not believe it; you are-deceived ; 
it is perhaps of ſuch à nature as will ſhew 
me of a devil's colour to your eyes.” 
4 Extraordinary ! proceed, Signor.“ 
There is a man doomed to the wheel 
this morning.“ 
I know it.“ 
Doomed for murder.” - 
© True; he is to give his own blood for 
that which he ſpilt.“ | 
« Touch not a limb of him not a fingle 
limb ! let not the hand of the executioner 
even go near to him; The crime of which 
he is accuſed, for which he is condemned to 
ſuffer, he is as innocent of as the pureſt of 
the ſaints were of the crucifixion of Chriſt ! 


Hear me, attend to me e is not, but I am 


. 


the murderer.“ 
« The 
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r The murderer of Salvini?“ 


Tes, of Salvini, Theſe hands, ſpot- 


leſs as they now appear, brought death on 


him, gave him his laſt paſſport, and ſent, | 


him.to hell, his fitteſt reſidence. But par- 
don me EI talk rudely.” 
Do you talk truly, Signor?“ 


“ Do you believe in God? in the Son of 


the Holy Virgin?” 
Moſt firmly!“ replied the magiſtrate, 
raiſing his croſs “ moſt devoutly 1!” 
80 do I; and as truly as I believe in 
them, ſo truly am 1 the murderer of Salvini. 
Haſten to the priſon, releaſe the culprit; 
and place me in his dungeon. heard not 
of his ſituation till yeſterday ; had 1 been 
acquainted with his captivity as ſoon as it 
commenced, I ſwear he ſhould not have 
pined a ſingle day. Be JP be quick, or 
it may be too late!” 

"AP « Tt 
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« It is, I fear, now too <6 ; the confeſ- 
ſion ſhould, 1 apprehend, have been made 
before, if it were really deſigned to avert the 
puniſhment of the ſuppoſed criminal.” 
„ Why—why? The hour fixed for his 
death is that of ten, is it not?“ 

*« It was afterwards altered. He ſuffers 
at eight; your ſelf- accuſation therefore is 
undoubtedly too late to fave the priſoner.” 

My blood becoming inſtantly cold, I 
ſhivered as if the different members of ” 
body were parting. 

„ Murder!” I exclaimed; c follow me 
do the ſcaffold ! follow me inſtantly ! I ſhall 
be damned indeed if Luzzi has ſuffered ! 
I would not bring death on him to be 
fovereign of the world!“ | 

1 ran out of the houſe, and though little 
acquainted with the city, had to make no 
n reſpecting the place of death, as 
| I faw 


S 
0 
8 
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I ſaw many people haſtening towards it. 
I was the ſvifteſt of the ſwift, and it was 
not long before I arrived at the murderous 
ſpot. <1 

The crowd was immenſe, the dreadtul 
apparatus prepared, the convict partly bound 
on the wheel, and a tormenting prieft flood 
preaching in the language of damnation, in 


order to extort a confeſſion of crimes of . 


which the poor wretch was not guilty. I 
could not get near to the ſcaffold, but I 
called out loudly and repeatedly, « Kill not 
the innocent! kill not the innocent!” 
when my words or my geſtures raiſed the 


mirth of the hardened bye-ſtariders ; many 


of whom indulged themſelves with burſts 


of laughter, and with expreſſions ſo groſs, 


ſhocking, and inapplicable, that they irri- 
tated and diſguſted me, 


H 6 I removed 


4“ 
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I removed to ſome little diſtance, repeat- 
ing with more force and exertion the ſame 


words ; but they had not any greater effect, 


At that moment I heard a dread:ul ſhriek 
from the victim, a thouſand ſobs and mur- 


murs from the ſpectators. This was too 


mighty a blow for me; I was growing 
mad, | 

Stop the execution!“ I vociferated ; I 
have a pardon!” 


6c Pardon pardon |! pardon '” reſounded 


through the crowd. I took advantage of 


their | credulity, and holding up a folded 


paper, the people joyfylly gave way, and 
made a paſſage for me to the ſcaffold. I 


eagerly mounted the ladder that was placed 
againſt it, and threw myſelf on the, wheel; 
but hearing a deeper groan than any that 
had before reached me, and ſeeing blood 


running on the planks, my eyes ſhut them- 


{elves 
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ſelves up in horror and grief, and my ſenſes 
were inſtantly and entirely ſuſpended... 
Before they again became active, I was 
removed from the ſcaffold, and afterwards 
I found myſelf in a room ſurrounded by 
ſeveral perſons. The magiſtrate to whom 
I had applied, and who had followed me 
from his houſe with all poſſible ſpeed, as I 
had directed, was among them, and to him | 
I firſt addreſſed myſelf, 

My earlieſt queſtion was' concerning the 
tortured, and my eyes filled with the tears 


of ' pleaſure and of humanity when I was 


informed that the ſentence, owing to my 


O 
very ſtrange and unprecedented confeſſion, 


had no further fallen on him than by break- 
ing one of his arins, That, indeed, was 
a ſhocking injury, but I was glad not to 
hear it aggravated. 
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On being aſked whether I {till perſiſted 
in my recent acxnowledgment, I deſired a 
ſolemn oath to be adminiſtered to me ; 
which being done, I again ſaid that I was 
the murderer of Salvini, and the only per- 
ſon employed in the tranſaction. ] de- 
ſcribed the ſpot, the hour, and, recollecting 
myſelf, ſpoke of the water in which I had 
thrown the piſtols and ſtiletto. If this evi- 
dence were not ſufficient, I referred them to 
my hoſt at Milan, who could ſpeak of my 

abſence on that particular night, and alſo to 
the cottager, who had ſeen me near the 
place of action ſome few hours before I had 
ſhot Salvini. | 

On being aſked the cauſe of my jth, 
for a ſhort time I remained filent ; at length, 


however, I told my examiner that my 
motives ſhould not be revealed, and that the 
law ſhould proceed in its regular courſe on 

- 2 
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the full and, as I ſuppoſed, ſufficient con- 


feſſion of my guilt. The people around 
me looked much ſurpriſed, and wondered 
at my extraordinary conduct; but neither 
entreaties nor threats could wring the ſecret 
from me, or make me ſpeak of the wrongs 
of my wife. I found it impoſſible to touch 
on a theme like that; my ſoul revolted at 
it. I was conſequently ſent to the priſon, 
and lodged in a dungeon, in order to take 
my trial for the murder of Salvini. | 

The legal thieves robbed me of all my 
money ; they however allowed me to retain 
a few papers, which were to them unim- 
portant, and, in ſpite of their ſagacity, 1 
concealed from them a miniature of Roſolie. 
It was very richly ſet with diamonds; but 
to me the moſt valuable part was the paint- 
ing, ſo truly like, fo juſtly reſembling my 
dear, my beloved wife! My heart beat 
| with 
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with pleaſure when the keeper left my cell 
without diſcovering my treaſure, which I 
immediately hid within an aperture of one 
of the walls in the darkeſt corner of the 
priion. room. Trifles ſometimes will alle - 
viate the pangs of the wretched, particu- 
larly if ſenſibility has a diſtinguiſhed claim 
upon their hearts; and my heart was cheered, 

was ſolaced by the idea of carrying the 
picture of my murdered wife in my fond 
boſom to the ſcaffold, where tlie rag k would 
probably cruſh it with my exiſtence ; but I 
frequently went to the place of its conceal- 
ment, took it from thence, placed it for a 
moment in the ſtrongeſt light which the 
narrow grate afforded, and caſting my eyes 
upon it for an inſtant, depoſited it again, 
leſt I might be ſurpriſed, and loſe it. Oh 


memory! thou haſt more pains than plea- 


ſures, more curſes than delights ! 
„ * * * * * 


The 
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The man whom I had ſnatched from the 
wheel, was likely ſoon to recover; and 
though he had acknowledged himſelf a 
thief, his puniſhment was deemed ſufficient, 
and he was therefore diſcharged. Previous 
to his leaving the priſon, he was admitted 
into my cell; he inſtaatly knew me, but, 
did not vent a ſingle reproach. I expreſſed 
the ſorrow that I really felt for haying been 
the cauſe of his diſgrace and ſufferings, en- 
treated him to forgive me for it, and affured 
him that, previous to my death, I would 
give directions for every poſlible reparation 
to be made to him by one of my ſurviving 
friends, 

I wiſhed for a ſpeedy trial, and was grati- | 
fied; for after paſſing a fortnight in my | 
dungeon, I was brought before my judges. 
As 1 had directed, the three witneſſes whom 
I had named, were in the court, One of 


| 


them 
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them ſtated my purchaſe of the piſtols and 


ſtiletto; another -proved my abſence from 
his houſe during all the night in which the 
murder was committed; and the laſt, the 
female cottager, who now looked on me 
moſt expreſſively, ſpoke of my being in the 
village, and repeated the converſation 1 had 
held with her in the early part of the day. 

Having perſiſted in concealing my mo- 
tives for killing Salvini, and ſolemnly 
repeated my former confeſſion of. my guilt, 
a ſentence ſimilar to that of the former 
unfortunate culprit was paſſed upon me. 

I roſe, and bowed to the man who had 
pronounced it. 

I hear your decree with calmneſs,” I 


.cried; © I ſhudder not at it, for death 


brings to me no terrors, no apprehenſions. 


I have performed my duty in acknowledg- 
_ the deed ; you have done the ſame in 


condemning 
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condemning me for the perpetration of it. 
I know the eyes of every perſon around me 
view me as a monſter; I know that thoſe 
who ſhall witneſs my diſſolution, will direct 
to me their ſcorn, and load me with oppro- 
brium. Let them; ftill will I indulge the 
privilege of ſecrecy ;—not one of thoſe 
curious machines, which are made to give 
an exquiſite ſenſe to torture, ſhall make 
me cry out—* Spare me, and I will confeſs.” 
Regard me not for this declaration as a 
| hardened villain; indeed I am not ſuch, nor 
| have Lever deſerved fo harſh an appellation ; 
but if my heart were to feel the leaſt repug- 
nance for what my hands have done, thoſe 
very hands ſhould afterwards be employed 
in tearing it from my breaſt. Oh! I could 
tell a tale, that fathers, huſbands, mothers, 
wives, nay, even children would weep- at, 
which would diſſolve the moſt inflexible 

| "heart, 
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heart, and make my cenſurers pitiers. Oh, 
ſo horrid! but my firmneſs is affected. If 
there be a hell, Salvini's ſoul is in the midſt 
of it; and as there 1s a heaven, I fear not 
but that I, ere long, ſhall diſcover it. Lead 
me to my dungeon!“ | 
I ſaw tears, and heard ſobbings, and my 
judges looked mildly on me as ] left the 
court. s 
Having regained my cell, I became more 
compoſed ; and by the time that my chain 
was adjuſted, and my door ſecured, my heart 
was conſiderably leſs agitated, 

1 had ſeven days to live; had. they been 
only hours, I ſhould have been : happier. 
Conſidering my ſituation, I was not treated 
inhumanly, nor loaded with ſuperfluous: 
fetters; my gaoler, indeed, uſed precaution 
in ſecuring me, but he did not want to 
weigh my body down with irons. J regarded 

a | him 
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him with no-malignity or ſeverity for what 
he did; on the contrary, I ſpoke mildly, 
and ſometimes gratefully to him. 1 did 
not obſtinately rejz& the food. he brought 
to me, though I was ſcarcely ſenſible of the 
quality or flavour of it; and, at my earneſt 
interceſſion, he ſupplied me with materials 
for writing, 1 
After ſome reflections, and they indeed 
were ſerious ones, I began to write an ac- 
count of what I had hitherto concealed, 
which I knew would be ſoon fully corrobo- 
rated by my friend Alberti. Had I wiſhed 
for life, there was a great probability of ob- 
taining a pardon, as the evidence of Alberti 
and Lucilla would have confirmed my ſtate- 
ment of circumſtances, and, in a great 
degree, tended to remove my criminality; 
but breathing being oppreſſive to me, and 
my ſoul longing for a ſtate of eternal quiet, 
5 . 
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I only hoped that my ſituation would re- 
main unknown to my beſt worldly friend 
until my fate was decided on the ſcaffold, 
Any interpoſition on, his part would have 
afflicted me greatly, and his preſence would 
certainly have overpowered me and all my 
fortitude. 

Two days paſſed away, and no perſon 
appeared before me, except the gaoler and 
the Confeſſor who attended the condemned 
of the priſon. The kindneſs of the former 
I returned with. gratitude, as it was truly 
exemplary ;- but the latter I diſmiſſed, hav- 

ing firſt aſſured him, though not with the 
tone of rudeneſs, that I never had enter- | 
tained a favourable opinion. of receiving any 
benefit in telling to a Prieſt what I feared, 
or was difinclined to avow to all my fellows 
of the earth, This put him to flight ; and 
it was evident that the churl conſidered me 
as 


fortitude that I had been implanting. 
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as doomed to perdition, not merely for the 
crime for which I was manacled, but allo for 
my hereſy and diſbelief of the powers and 
virtues of his function.—“ Go thy ways, 
gloomy and dark-browed Monk !” I faid, as 
he went in anger from my cell; «I ſhall 
not truſt my cauſe with thee z while I can 
appeal to God myſelf, I will employ no 
other perſon to do it in my behalf.“ 

I flill continued to write, and the time to 
paſs; four of the ſeven days had gone 
over, and preparations were making for the 
cloſing one. My narrative, painful as the 
taſk was, was carried on regularly till I came 
to account for the murder of Salvini. There 


I pauſed, and fell into a train of reflections 


which ſurpriſed even myſelf; for they were 
ſubverſive of all the principles that I had 
deen endeavouring to eſtabliſh, and of the 


I entered 
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I entered into ſe}f-argument. Dying on 
the wheel had now ſome weight with me, 
and 1 began to lothe the idea of going out 
of the world amidſt curſes and execrations; 
and there appeared ſomething truly horrid 
in having my lacerated body held forth in a 
diſguſting manner to public view. | 

Theſe ideas oppreſſed me, and I found 
that I had been a boaſter and an hypo- 
crite; for, though I feared not death, 
I fhrank from the idea of my marrow being 
preſſed out of my ſplintered bones. I laid 
down my pen, and ſighed to think that I 

could not have the privilege of rotting in 
the earth. Afterwards, however, I endea- 
voured to baniſh theſe weak thoughts; but 
it was impoſſible; my ſtability was ſhaken, 
and my fortitude not to be again raiſet. 
Night came on, and I was involved in 
darknels, the ule of a lamp being denied 


me; 
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me; the priſon was growing ſilent, and I 
heard only a faint noiſe, which I ſuppoſed 
to be occaſioned by the rats in the earth. 
I hoped to recover my ſtrength of reſolu- 
tion before the morning, but could make 
no immediate progreſs in it; my food and 
hard bed were neglected, and I fat on my 
ſtone ſeat till the clock ſtruck twelve. 

1 was growing faint with my ideas. 


* Muft I, indeed,” I. exclaimed aloud, 
_ «die with torture and ignominy for the 


extirpation of ſuch a villain?” 
Can you be brave?“ faid a voice; © if 


ſo, live and be at liberty.” 


Starting, I enquired who it was that thus 
ſtrangely addreſſed me. | 

« A. friend who will ſerve you,” was the 
anſwer, bs A 

« Where? In my dungeon ?” 

VOL, II. I 5 No, 
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« No, a mole beneath it. Be honeſt, be 
firm! Halloo! your help here. Huſh! 
the watch! the watch!“ 

I heard a noiſe under the floor, but filence 
ſucceeded,, and I remained in amazement 
for the ſpace of half an hour, when the 
inviſible again addreſſed me, and imme- 
diately after I ſaw, a faint gleam of light, 
and alſo.one of the broad ſtones, with which 
my dungeon was paved, lifted up by de- 
grees, and at length carefully removed. 

A tall man raiſed himſelf from the hole, 
and allowing his lanthorn to give a greater 
light, he approached me, and ſmiling, ten- 
dered me his hand. Amazement ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed me, and my eyes were fixed on the 
face of the ſtranger, who was a young man, 


poſſeſſing much grace and beauty. 
« You are ſentenced to die, Signor ?” he 
5 am within a few days to die,” I replied, 
: « And 


E 
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„And it is repugnant to you?“ he ſaid, 

ſmiling. “ Well, I allow it is not un- 
natural.” _ 

To die by the hands of a common exe- 
cutioner 1s indeed repugnant to me.” 

* Damned be he who attempts to cruſh 
you,” he exclaimed; “but this place Juits 
not vehemence. I think, Signor, for I have 
heard ſomething of your character think 
to the man who is, and wiſhes to prove him- 
ſelf your friend, that you could be 

« A friend. I could—I ſwear it!” 

« It is enough, Sincerity (I am no fool 
of compliments) has finely drawn her lines 


upon your countenance ; I will confide in 


you, and account for my ſtrange appear- 
ance. I have been confined in an adjoining 
cell upwards, of ſeven months; and it was 
on the condition of breathing the purity of 
its air for the term of ſeven years, which 


I 2 you 
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you will allow is a conſiderable gap in a 
man's life, that the dogs of Milan re- 
ſtrained their agents from pulling me piece- 
meal for the amuſement of -a ſight-loving 
populace. | 

« I was accuſed of having ſpoken certain 
words againſt the Senate, or the Viceroy, or 
the houſe of But a truce with accuſa- 
ſations: Patriots have in all ages bled ; 


even traitors have been known to demand— 
aye, and to receive the badge of honour, 
A -niggardly villain, a thief of confidence, put 
me into the hands of juſtice, as it is called, 
and being declared guilty of the imputed 
charges, ſentence was immediately paſſed 
on me; and though it was afterwards miti- 
gated, ] had, in a filthy priſon, to bear the 
heats of ſeven ſummery, the colds of as 
many winters, to feaſt on the blood-cor- 
recting aliments, and either to walk or to 

; dance, 
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dance, as my fancy might direct me, within 


the circle allowed by, and to the muſic 
of, my own chains. 

“Signor l my buoyant ſpirits were not 
to be depreſſed. In my captivity my heart 
beat nobly, and I was as great as any of 
the ephemera, whom I was accuſed of hav- 
ing flandered; and my mind was not im- 
priſoned, for it wandered from ſyſtem to 
ſyſtem, and dwelt on preſent and oa future 


proſpects. But hark ! huſh ! Did you not 


hear a noiſe? No, all is ſilent. 

« My private hiſtory,” he continued, 
e would not much intereſt you.“ 

Lou are deccived,” I rephed; „I 
ſhould attend to the relation of it with 
great earneſtneſs.“ | 
* Aye, but the time is ; unapt, I ſhall 


therefore only ſay that my ſather was a very 


eminent chemiſt :—he had imparted ſame of 
I 3 his 
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his knowledge to me; and being allowed to 
retain a few of his books and manuſcripts 
in priſon, the gaining of further informa- 
tion in the art was my principal ſolace ;- and 
perhaps, at this moment, I am the poſſeſſor 
of ſuch myſteries as the ſtudents and prac- 
titioners of all Italy are unacquainted with. 
But more of this in another place. 

« I was ſoon diſguſted with my confine- 
ment; but the prevention of liberty could 
not, as I ſaid before, affect the vigour of my 
mind : and though thick walls incloſed, and 
irons bound me, I meditated an eſcape. 
For the firſt three months no perſon, except 
the gaoler, was allowed to enter my dun- 
geon ; but as T behaved with what the men 
of power called propriety, I was afterwards 
allowed to throw my arms, and with them 


my chains, around the necks of ſuch friends 


as had not forgotten me. You will pro- 
bably 
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bably ſmile when J tell you that my moſt 


conſtant viſiter was a woman; not my 
daughter I am too young; not my wife — 


I never was married. It was a woman who 


lived with and loved me; not by the rules 
of duty and obedience, but by thoſe of 
free paſſions and affectionsa woman whoſe 
mind and body correſponded intimately 
with my own. Think me not an egot for 
the laſt words that I ſpoke, if I add to them, 
ſhe was a noble creature, rivalled by none 
of ancient—equalled, I belieye, by none of 
modern times—one who could am, (I do 
not ſay wholly) Signor, with her own bands, 
lay her heart a ſacrifice on the altar of 


" friendſhip. Brave woman! excellent crea- 
ture! 


Pardon me for theſe flights, and do not 
think me hyperbolical. She bore me two 
boys at a birth, Oh! could you but ſee 


I 4 the 
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the fire of their little eyes, and the early 
expreſſion of their plaſtic features! In each 
of them I behold an epitome of greatneſs, 
May the winds of proſperity blow on them 
in their youth, and Glory become their pa- 
troneſs when they ſhall go into the world as 
men !—as men of firength, of zeal, and of 
enterpriſe; not as puppets in fantoccini, 
nor as Italian macaroni, grinning in pocket 
mirrors, and acquiring ſhrill voices at the 
exjence of their manhood. 

« Apollonia curſed the rigour of my 
judges as much as I did ; ſhe was not in the 
habit of weeping and ſwooning—a habit 
which many of her ſex adopt in the very 
moments when reſolution is moſt requiſite, 
and which mere. chagrin or petulance will 
often draw them into; but ſhe felt not the 

leſs for my fituation, and my chains wounded 
her as much as myſelf. By her ingenuity, 
_ however, 
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| however, I was enabled to lighten them; 
for unbraiding her fine hair one day, ſhe took 
from under it a couple of ſmall files, with 
which I made niches in my irons juſt large 
enough to paſs the links. This was a ſtep 
towards freedom I knew the hours of my 
- gaoler's viſits; whenever he came, there - 
fore, he found me apparently confined, and: 
placed in a correſponding attitude; but in 
his abſence I was the free ranger of my 


realm. TI was allo as unbroken in my ſpirit 


as the rewarded patriot who brought me to. 
my preſent ſtate, and whoſe body, ſhould I. 
ever hereafter meet with him, I will, or may 
I become more delpicable than a dog that 
grubs in alleys ! but whither am I go- 
ing ?—I will damn him, and then return !. 
The ſame dear and friendly hand that: 


had furniſhed me with the files, ſuppliedme 


with ſeveral other ſmall implements,, and. 
8 hkewie; 
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likewiſe pointed out a place to conceal them 
in; for ſhe had as many projects as a miniſ- 
ter, but they were of a more worthy 
nature. | | a 
« With ſome difficulty we raiſed a ſtone, 
and to our ſurpriſe found a hollow ſpace 
beneath it; I did not then enter it, but 
put the covering carefully over it, as I in- 
tended to reſerve my obſervations till ſome 
fitter ſeaſon. Apollonia, however, as well 
as myſelf, was anxious to know how it ter- 
minated, and ardently wiſhed that it __ 
lead me to liberty. 
« Having diſcovered this depoſitory, 
Apollonia, on the following day, brought me 
ſome phoſphorus, a ſmall lanthorn, and 
matches, and the enſuing midnight I de- | 
ſcended into the paſſage, which, to my mor- 
tification, I found only of the length of a 
few feet, and its depth was very inconſider- 
able, 


/ 
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able. The bubbles of hope burſt, and for 
a few moments I was extremely chagrined ; 
the depreſſion, however, was of no long 
date, and I laughed over the matter when I 
again ſaw my noble-minded aſſociate. 
Liberty! I ſtill panted for liberty! and in 
order to obtain 1t, I entered into an arduous 
and fatiguing, undertaking, which was to 
divert the courſe of the paſſage, and to turn 
it towards the court.that fronted the door of 
my cell. If I were te be diſcovered in this 
attempt, ſhould I not be puniſhed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, removed to a dungeon 
ſill more damp and ugly, drag many addi- 
tional chains, and be deprived of the ſight 
and converſe of my faithful Apollonia? 
I deſiſted for a moment after thus thinking, 
But if I were not diſcovered, might I not 


regain the bliſsful freedom for which I 


panted, laugh at the envious dupes of 


46 Milan, 
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Milan, make myſelf as free as the eagle, and 
range the wide world with my adventurous 
heroine and my precious little ones. Excel- 
lent and invigorating thoughts! I began to 
work, having previouſly formed a bolder 
deſign; and after labouring, like Hercules, 
nearly thirty nights, unaſſiſled by neceſſary 
implements, I made my way to the yard, 

which I can now enter by * a ſlight 
covering of earth. 

« And now, Signor, for my grand project, 
which I have only diſtantly hinted to you: 
Dare you make a bold ſtruggle for liberty?“ 

«&] dare, But how to obtain it? the 
means ?“ 

« By firing this infernal priſon, and 
eſcaping in the tumult it will occaſion,” 

« What! endanger the lives of thoſe 
who are in confinement ? of thoſe who hope 
for pardon ? of thoſe to whom it may, even 


at 
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at the moment of your attempt, be actually 
granted? of thoſe who have wives and little 
children waiting in tearful expectation at 
the grate, and perhaps looking for the huſ- 
band and father while we are plotting their 
deſtruction?“ 

No, no! my life on it that the gates 
and doors will be inſtantly thrown open, and 
that the emancipation will be general.“ 

If I thought ſo, indeed 
. « Aſſure yourſelf of it. Your ſcruples 
I would remove; yet may I periſh if I do 
not reverence you for your humanity 1 

« But how accompliſh. this? The fire, 
J apprehend, muſt be partial and confined ; 
ſuch an one, perhaps, as our gaoler will be 

able to ſmother with a blanket, or quench. 
Vith a ſingle bucket of water.“ 
There you are deceived ; it ſhall be 
wide and terrible. - I have already told you 


Wc: that 
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that my father was an extraordinary chemiſt ; 
and I am the poſſeſſor of a ſecret art of 
conflagration, which nothing could ever 
tempt me. to diſcloſe, I will undertake to 
make a glorious blaze! What ſay you? 

Enterpriſe or death?“ 
wo Enterpriſe ! enterpriſe ! 1 feel my heart 
glowing. To eſcape the monſter that is 

Preparing to gape for me, I will attempt any | 
thing which you may boldly deviſe I ſwear 
T will, rather than yield myſelf to his jaws, 
which never till now looked terrible.” 

"66 Bravo! if we do not ſucceed, we ſhall 
both die, but not upon a wheel! I have 
a dagger, and will uſe it; here is one for 
you, too, if you are inclined to apply it. 
Never ſtretch - ſtab rather than ſtretch! 
At the hour of twelve to-morrow night the 
ſtruggle ſhall begin; but let me diſin- 
cumber you of theſe irons. Would I could 

N : twiſt 
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twiſt them round the necks of ſome of the 
Milaneſe, and with them mount their car- 
caſes to gibbets nothing below the regions 
which the eagles, that might pull from their 
bones the bloated fleſh which covers them, 
beſt love to ſhriek and wheel in! 

He began to file my fetters, and in the 
courſe of half an hour, owing to his extra- 
ordinary dexterity, I found myſelf un- 
reſtrained, I was cautioned by him, hows 
ever, to affix the links properly in the morn- 
ing, and alſo to be prepared for the viſit of | 
the gaoler, 

« And now,” ſaid I, © inform me whether 
you know any thing of the man whom you 
appear ſo willing to befriend? any thing 
reſpecting his condemnation—his crimes ?” 


] have been informed that you are a 
murderer,” | 


&« And 
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« And you till can ſerve me? ſtill wiſh 
to preſerve me?” 
I can! do. When I firſt heard your 
accuſation—* Let him go to the hell which 
he ought to burn in!“ I exclaimed ; © but 
when your conduct at your trial was repre- 
ſented to me, it pleaſed me; I pitied your 
ſituation, and admired your ſpirit and re- 
collecting my former impetuous ſpeech, I 
not only blamed myſelf, but alſo curſed the 
raſhneſs of my tongue. Afterwards, for I 
had curioſity to ſpur me on, I overheard 
your nightly lamentations,. and ſcraps of a 
ſtory, which I deemed- to be truly lament- 
able, though I could poſſibly form no diſ- 
tinct ideas of it. Commiſeration grew 
within me while you were perfectly a ſtranger 
to me; but when J looked upon your face, 
Signor, I could no longer believe that you 
were literally a murderer, or that you bad, 
| through 
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through mere ſavageneſs, ſtirred up the hot 
blood of a human creature with a cold and 
deliberate hand.” 

“Look at this picture,“ I ſaid, taking the 
miniature of Roſolie from my boſom, and 
holding it near the lamp. | 

« Oh, how ſweet! how lovely!” he ex- 
claimed; © and whom does it reſemble, 
Signor?“ 

« My wife; nor is there a line of flattery / 
in it. She was indeed ſweet! ſhe was 

indeed lovely!” | 4 

« She was! Ah! then ſhe is“ 

« Dead! gone from me forever! I would 
not ſpeak of her before my judges ; but you 
are a rare and uncommon friend, deſerving 
of all confidence, You know that I killed 
a man of the name of Salvini ; this ruffian 
defiled the temple of chaſtity ; he bore my 

. wife from me, not , ſeduced, but forcibly 
deprived. - 
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. deprived her of her honour! She ſickened 
ol grief, and died !“ | 
I cannot—dare I believe it?“ 
” By all that's holy and divine it is true! 
Now, without detailing any more of the 
horrid circumſtance, tell me what the per- 
petrator af a crime like this deſerved ?”? 
To be murdered cruelly ; and, if it 
were poſlible, to be reſtored again to life, 
afterwards to ſuffer a thouſand, .nay, an 
hundred thouſand lingering deaths. But you 
have - chilled my blood. Unhappy man! 
miſerable priſoner! my heart's ſtream is 
overflowing for your ſuffcrings ! but droop 
not—ſink not at a moment like this, I 
muſt not ſuffer you wholly to unman me. 
Good night, my new acquaintance and con» 
 federat, for | have much buſineſs to per- 
form before the morning, in which you can 
be of no lervice to me. My name is Pietro 
5 | Arpino 3 
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Arpino; and I am your friend, or may the 
clouds {mother me! but if I lead you to 
liberty, Apollonia will be more entitled to. 
your thanks than myſelf, Adieu! hold 
yourſelf in readineſs to-morrow night, when 
Captivity ſball growl for the loſs of her vic- 
tims, and the atmoſphere of Milan be illu- 
minated by the red flames burſting from 
this abominable peſt-hauſe.“ 

He ſhook my band, and deſcended. _ 

I replaced the ſtone with great care, and 
then fat down in aſtoniſhment, almoſt . 
doubting the reality of what had paſſed. 
The enterpriſe of Arpino I did not think 
would ſucceed; but I looked upon the 
dagger with pleaſure, and treaſured it as a 
friend that would ſnatch me from torture 
and diſgrace. 

On the character and principles of my 
fellow-pritoner- I could not at that time 

+ think 
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think deeply; I faw enough of him, ho- 
ever, to excite curioſity and ſurpriſe, and he 
evidently was an extraordinary man. His 
perſon ſhewed a hero, for it was noble and 
beautiful; the vigour of his mind diſplayed 
itſelf conſpicuouſly, and his firmneſs and 
courage I believed to be yery great. | 

Tbe dark hours went over, and on the 
following day. 1 thought myſelf a ſucceſsful 
hypocrite ; for I aſſumed an habit ef melan- 
choly, and not only talked of my execution 
with dejection, but alſo, as evening drew 
on, begged that the Confeſſor might appear 
again the next morning, in order to take 
the burthen off my conſcience, which I now 
found too dreadful and weighty. My com- 
miſerating gaoler withdrew, Collecting 
my papers, I put them in my boſom; and 
as the night further advanced, took off my 
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chains, and watched for the appearance of | 
Arpino. N 
At half paſt eleven he removed the ſtone, a 
and giving me a ſqueeze, and whiſpering, 
« Silence,“ motioned me to follow him 
through the cavity, which I accordingly did, 
and almoſt immediately after found myſelf in 


his cell, where his ſecret apparatus and ſmall ' 
inſtruments were placed. 


1 have no time for talking,” he ſaid, in 
a low tone of voice; * do not abſolutely 
promiſe you liberty ; but remember my pre- 
ſent. If we ſucceed, we ſhall probably 
never meet again. Apolloniaand my boys, 


my little unfledged eaglets, are removed to 
ſome confiderable diſtance from Milan, and 


I ſhall firive to join them. Signor, you 
may want money; here is a purſe for you, 
roughly, but freely given. The oil of com- 
pliments hangs not upon my tongue ; and 
4D: having 
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| having been left to the tuition of Nature, 
the graces of ſpeaking came not within the / 
rules of my education. If you eſcape theſe 
walls, hide yourſelf in the ſuburbs till the 

morning, when you may eaſily pals the gates | 
of the city; afterwards every thing will 
depend on your activity. But now to 


action; remain quiet till my return; if I 


am intercepted, God bleſs you 
He collected his inſtruments; dipped 

ſeveral ſmall balls of flax into a liquid; and 
putting his | lanthorn under his clothes, diſ- 


\ 


appeared. 
1 was diſturbed by the moſt violent emo- 
tions, and in momentary expectation of 
ſeeing Arpino dragged back to his cell. 
After an- abſence, however, of nearly half 
an hour, he returned, and with exultation 
told me that the building was on fire in 
three different parts, The noiſe and con- 
fuſion 
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ſuſion that ſoon followed, affirmed what he 
ſaid to be true; the aſſiſtants of the priſon 
were running diſorderedly about the yard, 
and the bell announced the circumſtance to 
the city. | 

Arpino took me by the arm, and ſoon 
after brought me into an. open ſpace, where 
the flames met my eye, and made me trem- 
ble at their violence and terrifying aſpect. 
The tumult increaſed, and the. noiſe of the 
populace, aſſembled before the priſon, was 
very loud; but we thought it proper to 
retire a few minutes to our biding- place till 
there were more people admitted within the 
walls, A conſiderable number was almoſt 

immediately after hurrying backward and 
| forward, when we again ventured forth, and 
joined them, regardleſs of the probable 
conſequences of, our temerity. It was not a 
fit ſeaſon to liſten to the voice of Caution, 


and 
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and neither of us ſeemed inclined to attend 
to her. | 
I was ſoon ſeparated from Arpino; and, 
expecting every moment to be arreſted by 
the gaoler, or ſome other perſon, I graſped 
my dagger firmly; and after a ſhort ſpace 
of time, being ſeized with conſiderable force 
by the arm, I was applying the point of it 
to my breaſt. | 
- * Roncorone ! Roncorone!” cried Ar- 
pino. | 
sit you?“ I aid; „ is it Arpino?” 
„ Are you mad?” he exclaimed, till 
graſping me, are you mad? Here, take 
his bucket ; follow bravely; imitate my 
actions, and repeat my words. Inſtant free- 
dom, or inſtant death for me! Come on! 
come on « Fire! fire!) water! water!“ 
J kept at his heels, ang made the ſame 
_ outcry as he did, in which we were joined 
| | - 


1 
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by many more voices. We paſſed the 


gates 


« It is done! it is accompliſhed !” cried 


Arpino; © bold was the attempt, and glo- 
rious is its ſucceſs | God bleſs you in every 
after-day | We muſt part inſtantly God 
bleſs you!“ 

He broke from me; but I firſt i 
his hands, and let a tear of gratitude fall on 
them. What his fate afterwards was I know: 


ot; he however eſcaped from the city, on | 
which I have grounded good hopes. Accord» 


ing to his direction, Edid not attempt to leave 
Milan till the break of day, when I paſſed 
the gates of the town, and walked undaunt- 


edly on, but ſtill retaining the dagger of 


Arpino as a ſecurity againſt the power ot 
any purſuers. 


I had no means of diſguiſing ran 1 


at the firſt village I came to I purchaſed 
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a horſe (for the purſe which Arpino had given 
me was plentifully ſtored), and mounting 
him, ſet off with ſpeed, ſcarcely ſtopping an 
hour at any place till I reached the banks of 
the Lake of Maggiore, which I croſſed, hav- 
ing previouſly diſpoſed of my brute pre- 
ſerver. 
I was happy to learn, by public report, 
that, though the greater part of the priſon 
had been reduced by the flames, not a fingle 
perſon ſuffered in the conflagration. The 
names of Arpino and Roncorone were ſpoken 
of with terror ; for the diſcovery of ſome 
of my friend's apparatus in his abandoned 
cell, and alſo of the paſſage that communi- 
cated to my dungeon, had betrayed to the 
keeper of the priſon the principal actor and 
agent in this cunningly contrived buſineſs, 
Large rewards, I heard, were offered for 
the apprehending of the incendiaries ; when, 
6 ö * 
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in order to make greater my ſecurity, I pro- 
cured a diſguiſe, in which I journied on 
with caution, and at length reached the | 
Valais; and, ſeeking a retired and unfre- 
quented ſpot, became fearleſs of the hand of 
power, and unſuſpecting of malice and ſtra- 
tagem. 

What had I to do with men and ſociety ? 
Nothing. I had no mind to inform, no 
wit to charm, no ſuavity to pleaſe. On my 
own privacy I grounded my ſecurity ; and 
callous as the depravity of the world had 
made my heart, ſtill it would frequently 
ſoften at the ſimplicity and kindneſs of my 
untutored fellows, 

* W R * * * | 

I have done: God, whoſe ſpirits now 
whiſper 1n the elements, knows what the 
ſufferings of my ſoul have been, and what 


they now are. The total ſuppreſſion of my 
K 2 breath 
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breath will ſoon be effected, and the mi- 
ſeries of a condemned felon will ſpeedily ter- 
minate. I, who once poſſeſſed bodily har- 
dineſs, am now enervated 3 ſickneſs accom- 
panies ſorrow, and the fierceneſs of my mind 
is ſucceeded by dejection. Oh calamity ! 
I have known enough of thee ! 

One of the honeſt natives has been endea- 
vouring to win my favour, and he has ſuc- 
ceeded ; he wants to alleviate my diſtreſſes, 
to ſooth my afflictions, and to make me an 

inmate of the little dwelling of which he is 
the maſter. He deſires not to know my 
ſtory; he ſees that I am a creature of mi- 
ſery, and with tears in his eyes breeds ſuch 
ſympathy in cities p) —entreats me to live 
with him, and to enlarge his family of peace. 


To live! and, living, to be at peace! Ab ! 
friend 


Good 
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Good ſon of Nature]! beneficent fellow- 
man ! before I die, I will bleſs you a thou- 
land and a thouſand times. God protect 
the woman who ſleeps within your arms, 
and proſper the children that have ſucked 
at her breaſt! You have a little vineyard 
may its fruit be tenfold! Envying not the 
ſons of power, you look calmly on your ſpots 
of paſturage ; gentle be the dews that de- 
ſcend on them! Long and proſperous days, 
a placid death, and a fair after-name be your 
reward, mild, charitable, and unoffending 
ſtranger ! 


XR X XR X 4 * 


became nearly two months ago a reſi- 
dent in the little farm; but I feel that I am 
about to leave it for ever. I ſhall be buried 
with decency : I have already choſen my 
_ reſting place, and the children ſay that, if 
1 K 3 Ii 


Oy 
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I die, © they will plant pretty flowers around 
my grave.” 5 

I crawled out yeſterday, in order that the 
free air might blow upon me. An unex- 
pected ſtorm aroſe, but it was ſucceeded by 
2 lovely calm ;—the violence of the one I 


compared to the ſtruggles of death; the 


ſerenity of the other to the ſtate of immor- 
tality; and in the craving of my ſoul I 
ſtretched forth my almoſt fleſhleſs arms to 
the cloud - enveloped ſpirit. 

Alberti !- dear friend, I die ! —Bleſs you 
and your wife !—Prote& the orphan, and 
remember thoſe who have, in ſome degree, 
{oothed the agonies-of the dying Roncorone. 
Take to your notice the friendly little boy 
whom I have mentioned before, and who 
ſaw me yeſterday probably for the laſt time. 
Roſolie, ere the ſun goes behind yon moun- 
tain, we ſhall ſurely meet, My eyes are 

miſty 
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miſty—ſtill your form is not imperfect.— 

Partner! wife! ſpirit !- Oh. 
Information to the Reader. 


Roncorone never renewed his narrative; 
two days after this abrupt breaking-off, he 
purged his mind and body of their afflic- 
tions; and on the fifth ſubſequent to his 
death, the latter was given to the earth, 
under the direction of the humane ruſtic of 


the Valais, who afterwards took poſſeſſion of 
tbe papers which the deceaſed had left be- 
hind him. This man, in the courſe of a | 


few weeks, depoſited the writings with a 
gentleman of Geneva, to whom he alſo gave 
the following ſhort account of the unfor- 
tunate Venetian, and of his laſt moments.— 
— — 8 

« His firſt appearance amongſt us excited 
great curioſity, and in a ſhort time hy 
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general manners and deportment created a 
conſiderable degree of terror in ſome of my 
neighbours, who diſtinguiſhed him by the 
name of the Mad Man of the Mountain.” 
He at firſt took poſſeſſion of a poor little 
hut that belonged to a vintager, of whom 
he purchaſed the ſcanty things which were 
in the houſe : his reſidence there, however, 
was only temporary ; for the greater part of 
his time was ſpent in a rude cavern, of 
which the people of theſe parts have always 
been fearful. He was fond of the heights, 
and ſeldom came down. to our valley, ex- 
cept to procure the few ſimple neceſſaties of 
life; and even then his words were very 
few, and alſo very ſtrange. | 

« The firſt time I ſaw him, I both loved 
and pitied him, His face was beautiful, 
his perſon noble ; and, ah, my God! when | 
Be was not wild, his ſighs were ſo hollow, 
: and 
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and his eyes ſo mournful, that I have often 
gone home to my family with a very heavy 
and afflicted heart. 

J once carried a ſmall baſket of fruit to 
him, and entreated him to accept of it ;— 
he regarded me with fixed looks, -which 
confuſed me, aſking ime at the ſame time 
whether I came to betray him ; and then, 
as if recollecting himſelf, he took me by 
the hand, and thanked me for my ſimple 
preſent. I afterwards drew him to my little 
farm. Sometimes I could not underſtand 
his language, and I ſuſpected him to be 
actually mad, as my neighbours reported 
him ; but, at other periods, his words de- 
lighted my ear, and the ſoft tones of his 
voice ſeemed almoſt to draw my ſoul from 
me. | 

« My daughter Liſette and myſelf were 
the only perſons with whom he would, for 

| any 


— — — 
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any length of time, patiently converſe; and 
unhappy were we when we ſaw him roving, 
melancholy and heedleſ, over the brow of 
the mountain, or wandering, during a ſtorm, 
through the lonely paths of the valley. 
Ah! how my heart has bled—how the 
eyes of Liſette have wept for the poor un- 
happy ſtranger, who at length ſeemed 
wholly to deſert our houſe, and to hide 
' himſelf from every eye | At the riſk of 
raiſing his anger, we ventured to go to him: 
we found him pale and drooping; and, Oh 
God ! the looks of famine were in his face. 
Tt was evident that he had long abſtained 
from food, He was weak, thin, and fal- 
low ! | | 
As ] ſuſpected, be was at firſt diſpleaſ- 
ca, and deſired us to retire ; but, endea- 


vouring to make myſelf known to him, I 
urged him to go home, and to reſide with 


me 
j 
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me and Liſette till bealth and happineſs 
ſhould again return to him. He anſwered 
me wiih a look which, I muſt confeſs, half 
frightened me, and with a moſt unſeaſonable 
and very unnatural laugh ; but he after- 
wards gave me a refuſal, though he accepted 
of {ome proviſion that I had brought with 
me. About a fortnight after this ſhocking 
— lucceeded in getting him to my 
houſe; but I ſaw that his life was haſtily 
fading. | | 

«© He was now leſs wild, but more melan- 
choly ; though he talked but little with us, 
his looks were generally kind and tender 
and if we attempted to ſooth or cheer 
him, he would water our hands with his 
burſts of tears. The · marriage of my dear 
Liſette greatly affected him. On receiving 
the little bridal preſents, his agony increaſed, 


and on hearing the ſtrains of the flagelet, 
he 
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he haſtily retired. Poor Liſette was ſorry 
to ſee ſo much miſery ; ſhe went after him, 
and, burſting into tears, aſked whether he 
did not wiſh her happineſs ?—* God ſend it 
you till the day of your death!“ he ex- 
claimed, © even till the laſt moment of your 
exiſtence l- He took her in his arms, 
kiſſed her, and then delivered her to her 
huſband, who had followed her. | 
In the evening I prevented him from 
committing an act of ſuicide ; I arreſted his 

uplifted arm, and in the name of God 
charged him to deſiſt.— God !' he repeated, 
*-God!'—He ſunk on his knees, and the 
weapon with which he had armed himſelf, 
fell from his palfied hand. 

« His time was but ſhort after this occur- 
rence; theſe arms ſupported him in death; 
theſe hands'cloſed his eyes! That my heart 
was grieved is true, but unneceſſary to 

| repeat. 
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repeat, He ſpoke of a friend, and of his 
wife —of his murdered wife]! He ſeemed to 
hold ſtrange dialogues with her, and talked 
of her as long as he could give motion to 
his lips. I know no more, and this I have 
found too ſad for a weak old man. Though 
he be with God, I ſhall long mourn for 
him; humanity directed my actions to- 
wards the poor ftranger, affection gave them 
force, and his grave muſt become an old 
object before it fails to excite ſorrow.” 
The perſon to whom the peaſant de- 
livered the papers, was a man of underſtand- 
ing and compaſſion ;—his firſt care was to 
forward intelligence of Roncorone's death 


to Alberti; who, oi receiving it, haſtened 


to Geneva, where he learned the wretched 
end of his beſt beloved friend, and almoſt 
brother, of whom he had endeavoured, 


3 during 
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during a ſpace of ſeveral months, to obtain 
ſome information: but the narrative he 
received, convinced bim that there were 
ſeverer pangs for the heart than any which he 
had before been aware of. 

On his return to Venice he removed 
many ſtigmas from the memory of Ron- 
corone, and taught thouſands to pity his 
fate who had hitherto curſed his crimes. 
Compaſſion no longer reſted on the name 
of Salvini; infamy was attached to it; and 


his tomb at Venice, to which place his 


body had been conveyed from Milan with 


great funereal pomp, was regarded as the 
cave of a fiend, rather than as the reſting- 


place of a Saint. 

Some of the more rigid Seculars endea- 
voured to prove Alberti's unfortunate friend 
a\criminal deſerving of reprobation ; but 


their malice was impotent, their arguments 
inconciufive,, 
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inconcluſive, and their churliſhneſfs reviled 
at. Whoever mentioned the name of Ron- 
corone, added, Peace to his ſoul! peace 
to the aſhes of his wife!“ | 
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